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was wanting to these young men, ardently zealous, long- jw! here Lesbos stood, a poetical memorial of the only ’ 17h Maw, 1833. 
r for faith, but amongst whom the wildest naw ae 1an of antiquity whose voice had power enough to} Waking with the day, I heard the rapid track of the 
ere propagated : the organisers of St. mpeg iake ne heard through the lapse of centu man shies 
iiebibaes for their chief motto, “ War, with lout quarter, ja few of Sapp! ys verses have descended t ft ; 
between family ties, property, religion, and us -and}vive evidence of a genius of the highest . flow od 
they necessarily fell. ‘The world is not to be conquc me ragment of the arm or the body trom a statue by Phidias| hills, the 1D) PEC ET 
by the zee of a word ; it my be converted, it) may reveals the perfection of the entire figure.’ ' ‘ cnead 
moved, it may be moulded, it may be changed ; bu lee which Sappho’s stanzas flowed must od : \ 
inasmuc as anidea is not soaaiie ible, it is not present. |deep w ell-spring of passions and of imag und « . ? ; 
able to society ; human nature proceeds from the k cent re) a me even more beautiful tha Asin a in en e 
to the unknown, Jut not from the known to the absurd Its h high and verdant hills, pinnaeled with : at a , the 
This will be resumed as an under-plot to the great rev: lt ftv and more picturesquely grouped. Their ride | present state of ‘Turkey and of E pe, it would be easy 
lutions yet in futurity; signs are to be seen upon the age rhanging a broader ¢ xpanse of inlend sea formed by] either to force the passage by sea, or to make a descent 
earth, and in the heaven; the St. Simonians have been [its capacious bay, and so closely overlooking Asia, are ind surprise the forts from bel 1; the | eof the 
one of these signs; they will hestes themselves a safmo re solitary and more inaccessible: instead of the Dardanelles ts 1 npre ble only when guarded by the 
body, but as individuals will hereafter become the soldiers {numerous villages which overspread the gardens of Scio.] Russians 
and’ dinhe of the new army. a here the smoke from a Greek cottage curling upwards The 1 ipid current bore us with t! viftness of an 
Suiling out of the culf of Smyrna wit! all our canvass | between ~ = ids of chestnut trees and cypresses, or a} arrow past Gallipoli and the s es | erine the chan- 
set, when we had made the height of “se vies re few shep! ona point of a rock, tending Jarge flocks} nel; we saw the isles of the sea of Marmora frownme 
pursuing ¢ a straight course at the mouth of the gulf, ig ‘alga white goats, are objects but rarely seen. In the even-! before us: and followed the Eu pean coast for two days 
grounded on a sandbank, mroagi the unskilfulness of ajing we doubled with a favourable wind northern} and nights with a contrary wind from thenortu. The next 
Greck pilot. The vessel received a shock which mad jest xtremity of Mitvlene, and perceived in’ the horizon} morning we saw the isles of P esat the extremity of the 
her masts quiver, and remained sees ible three leag ny t two dark spots upon the « n vapour of the [sea of Marmora, in the bay of Nicee, and on t the 
from land, the swelling waves breaking against her sides. —ILemnos and ‘Tenedos lcastle of the Seven ‘Towers, a “ eft 
We all hurried upon deck ; what a moment of cali vet li ramerhle munarets of SI er | ee 
awful anxiety was that, while so many lives awaited Same date baolvanin thant of ihoseve ( 1, 
their sentence, suspended on the uncertain success of thre It is midnight; the sea smooth as a sheet of ice, the} tack broucht us nearer to them ar ! S. 
manceuvres that were attempted. A perfect silence | becalined brig hovering like a shadow ¢ nits sparkling| This first view ot Consta ed . 
reizned—no sign of terror was exhibited ; on great ocea-}surface,  Tenedos springing from the waves on our lett | painful impr en ee the i 
sions man is great! After a few minutes of powerless [conceals the open sea; nearer, and to the risht, exte sore [pleasing spell. «© What!" said I to , ‘he 
efforts, the wind arose to our aid and turned us upon our |like a dark barrier, the low and indented shore of the} the seas, the shores, the w 
keel. The brig disengaged herself and no leak was ttt plain of ‘Troy. The full moon, rising over the snow Im asters of the wor rh 
ceptible. We entered on the expanse of ocean, the {cap ped summit of Mount Ida, diffuses a serene but un-} Naples?) ‘This the metro Px erse 
island of Mitylene on our right; and after a deli ghtf }eertain light over the mountain tops, the hills, and the/upon Europe and upon A for v 
day's sail, approached the channel which separ ites he ain; then beaming upon the sea, tinges its quiet wave :| nations alternately conte } . ‘ 
island from the continent; but the wind sank, the clo: a Iwith her mild effulgence, under the very side of our}the world?) This the town which painters pocts 
gathered over the open sea, and at nig ht-fall the wind] vessel, converting its surface into a bb t area upon} delineate as the queen of citi ve er h 
and thunder burst from them together ; a furious tempest | Which no shadow may dare to glide. We distinguished}and her double sea, er , 7 
and total darkness ensued, the two brigs bites slanile of 10 ‘tumult or little conical mounds w h tradition as-/ towers, her mountains, and | Wl the trea. 
recognition, and seeking the road of Fogliert, the at af as the tom f Homer and Patroclus. The broad} sures of nati and of o tal! ' Ttist that 
Phocea, between the rocks which form the northern moon glancing over the undulatis # the hills,| the bay of Naples is compared, w ' gua 
point of the gulf of Smyrna. In two hours the t force {re Sse mbt s the ensanzuined shield of Achilles; no ligt d resplendent citv : Ve 
of the wind drove us ten leagues along the coast, one ot visible on all that line of coast, except a distant fire} summit lost. in elo { 
clap of thunder every moment succeeding another, am 1! shte | Ibs the shepherds on th eof [day no sound} of Castelmare 
whizzing through the surges; while the sky, the sea,/mects ourears except the lull fl ina il, whiel id the isles of Procida | ' 
and the echoing rocks of the coast, re illuminated by untouched by tl ightest breeze, is occasionally beaten} peaks, and. the slopes vellow w ) 
continual flashes of lightning, wht ~ supplied the place | la vainst the main-vard by the wavering of the mast; the} with villas. shutting in the a 
of day, and from time to time afforded us glimpses a ee mage of the death which has passed over tl es of its} thrown out by the Deit t the ae 
our route. The two brigs almost touched, and we trem- ems impressed upon this still and melancholy} glorious haven! T see 1 to vi that 
bled in momentary dread of a collision; at length a fe ene. ve gad over the shrouds of the vessel, that land,} seene which has made an indelible uy 
manceuvre of extreme daring in the obscurity of night, en se mountains, those ruins, those tombs, rise before me} ves and upon my mind. [an indes pon a 
harboured us safely in the narrow mouth of the road ot f| ith their vapourous forms and undecided outlines, under} smooth and beautiful sea, but its s hat ; 
Phocea; we heard the waves bellowing against the rocks It! ie sleeping and silent rays of the planet of might, ike/in monotonous and rounded hills ; the vs of Oly 
to the right and left; a false stroke of the helm would {the shadowy apparition of a past world evoked from the}and Thrace are enibraced int horizon, but i 
have thrown us a wreck upon them: we all stood mute|bosom of the sea, and vanishing as the moon sinks be-}« nly a white cloud in the sky, are too distant to i - 
upon the deck, waiting the decision of our fate; the | hin - the summits of other mount sit is idditional Imity to the landseay The | pect at the f 
night was so dark that we could not distinguish our own |! right page to the Homeric poem ; it Is the consummation! end of the gulf offers only lar re ed hal 
masts; suddenly we felt the brig glide over a motionless | of poems and of history ; unknown tombs, ruins} same level, without rocks, ravine, or hollows ; ( 
surface ; a few lights shone round us upon the outline ola. apy certain names, a dark and naked soil, con-} stantinople, to which the pilot | ( finvore 4 
of the basin, which we had happily entered, and we cast |fusedly iluminat | stars; and new specta-| itself no more than a circumscribed w ' tona 
anchor without knowing where. The wind roared the I rs passing with betore those shores, and} hillock of the European « tit W t worth while ta 
whole night against our masts and through our yards, as }repeating tor the t! the epitaph ofall things.| come so far in search of disap; tment? LT weuld 
though it would have carried them away, but the sea]}Here lie an empire, ; le, heroes! God alone} no longer M le. t t 1 ! { the 
was motionless, ‘ is creat, and the thoughts which search Him out and} vessel brought us se ! ery We irted the ea 
How beautiful is the basin of the ancient Phocea!)adore Him are alone imperishable ! lof the Seven Tow i prodigtous mass of | r ing 
Half a league in circumference, it is hollowed like a] I feel no desire to visit nearer, and by day, the doubt-| the severe and frowning style of the middle ages, which 
circular fortress between bills, whose graceful slopes are |ful remains of the ruins of Trov; I prefer this nocturnal) flanks towards the sea the angle of the Greck wa 
Interspersed with red painted houses, cottages shaded by | appariti no which permits the faney to re-peoy le the deso-j ancient Byzantium. We anchored under the houses of 
olive trees, gardens, cree ping vines, and especially with jlate wastes, se is lighted only by the pale lamp of the} Stamboul, in the sea of Marmora, a tat gy of 
fields of magnificent ey presses, under the shade of which | moon and 1 » poetry of Homer. Besides, what care! s ips and boats detained like oursel vs e thie 
Tepose the white tombs of the Turkish cemeteries. We lf for Troy, ae r gods, or her herves? ‘That page of the] the violence of the north wind, 
landed to visit the ruins of that city which gave birth to |heroic is turned for ever. ” It was five in the afternoon; the sky w ere ! 
Marseilles; were graciously welcomed, entertained in two j the sun bright: I beean to recover t of 
Turkish epee , and passed the dav in their orange The land breeze begins to spring up, and we take ad-| Constantinople ; the enclosing walls of this part of the 
gardens. The third day the sea calmed, and at midnight|vantage of it to make for the Darflanelles. Already l city, picturesquely built with the ru { ent w 
we sailed from the natural haven of Phocea. se¥eral considerable vessels are secking like ourselves}and surmounted with gardens, k ttle re 
that difficult entrance near us; their large gray is unted wooden pavilions, formed t! he 
17th May, 1833, like the wings of mi ht-birds, glide silently between on ata : above these rose terraces t w t 
We followed the whole day the channel of Mitylene,]and ‘T'enedos, I descended to the mid-deck and slept. |number, stage above stage, in prramuls of steps 
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cepted by the heads of orange trees, and the dark arrowy 
points of cypresses ; in the distant perspective, seven or 
eight magnificent mosques crowned the height; and, 
flanked by their lightly scluptured minarets and Moorish 
( ilded domes, blazing 





colonnades, carried to the sky their g 
with the reflection of the sun; the wal!s of these mosques, 
painted of a soft azure, and the lead coverings of their 
cupolas, give them the appearance and transparent var- 


! ' 


nish of porcelain monuments. Beside these domes ap- 


peared the motionless and sombre heads of numerous | 


cypresses ; while the houses of the town, painted in vari- 


ous hues, made the vast hill shine with all the colours of 


a flower garden. No noise arose from the streets; no 
was heard; no 





grating of the innumerable windows wa 
movement betrayed the habitation of so greata multitude ; 
all appeared asleep under the scorching orb of day; the 
gulf alone, tracked on every side by sails of all forms and 
dimensions, gave signs of life. We saw vesseis in full 
sail, every moment clearing the Golden Horn (the opening 
of the Bosphorus), the true harbour of Constantinople, 
hastening past us, and flying towards the Dardanelles; 
but we could not perceive the entrance of the Bosphorus, 
We dined on deck, 
facing this magical spectacle; the Turkish caiques came 


to question us, and to bring us previsions; the boatmen 


nor even understand its situation. 








told us the pl gue had alinost di ippeare 1. I forwarded 
my letters into the cily; seven o’clock, Turqui 
the Sardinian consul-general, a ied by wers 
of the legation, came to pay us a visit, and offer us hos- 
pitality in his house at Pera; there was no possibility of 
procuring a lodging in the city, which had reece nily been 
devastated by tire; and M, ‘Turqui’s o! ng cordiality, 
and the attraction we found in his first address, induced 
us to accept his invitation. ‘Phe contrary wiad stil 
prevailed, and the biigs could not, weigh anchor that 
evening ; we therefore slept on board, 
QWOrth ay, 1833. 


At five o’clock I was standing on the deck, when the 





captain ordered a boat to be lowered, I descended with 
him, and we made for the of Lue BR phorus, 
coasting the walls of Constantinople, which are washed 
by the sea, After haltan hour's navigation through in- 





t tthe walls of the 


seraglio, which continue those 


numerable vessels a 


nchor, W Ut 





of the city, and form at 


the extremity of the hill en which Stamboul stands, the 








angle separating the sea of Marmora froin the channel of 
the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, or great interior 
harbour of Constantinople. Here it is that God and 
man, nature and art, have placed, or created in concert, 
the most extraordinary landscape that human eyes can 
contemplate upon earth, [uttered an involuntary excla- 





} 
4 


d for ever from the tablets of my 


i ry 
tinents, Lo 


mation, and oblitera 
mind the bay of Na 








tes with all its enchan 


i 
compare any thing with such a concentration of love- 


liness and magnificence is to wrong creation, 

A few paces distant on the left frowned the walls, 
supporting the circular terraces that bound the spacious 
garden of the grand seraglio, separated 


from the sea by a 


narrow flagged footway, continually washed by the per- 
petual current of the Bosphorus, in little blue rippling 


waves, like the waters of the Rhone at Geneva. The 
; 


terraces, which rise in insensible slopes to the sultan’s 


palace, whose gilded domes are discernible through the 


gigantic heads of palin trees, and cypresses, are them-| 


selves planted with stnilar trees, whose huge trunks tower 
shove the wall hile show } } aA 
above the walls, while tueir branches, seorning the 


boundaries of the gardens, overhang the sea with thick 





canopies of foliage, and shadow the eaiques. Our rowers 
suspended their oars occasionally under their shade. Here 
and there these groups of trees are broken by palaces, 
pavilions, kiosks, gilt and sculptured gates opening upon 


the sea; or batteries of copper and bronze cannon, of 
antique and uncouth forms. ‘The grated windows of 


these maritime palaces overlook the sea, and glimpses 
may now and then be caught of the lustres and gilt ceil- 
ings of the apartments, sparkling through the Venetian 
blinds; while at every step elegant Moorish fountains, 
springing from the seraglio walls, fall murmuring from 
the height of the gardens into marble conches, from which 
the passers hy may quench their thirst. A few Turkish 
soldiers lie stretched at their ease beside these fountains. 
while numbers of masterless dogs are wandering along 
the quay, and some of them sleeping in the cannons’ 
mouths, which are of enormous calibre. As the boat 


» 
~ 


— 





advanced along these walls, the prospect expanded before 
lus; we neared the Asiatic coast, and the eye began to 


trace the mouth of the Bosphorus between a line of 


sombre hills and an opposite range, which appeared to be 
painted in all the tints of the rainbow. Here we again 
rested: the smiling coast of Asia, only about a mile dis- 
tant, was sketched to our right, its broad and high hills 
standing forward in relief, crowned with black forests of 
sharp pointed trees; the champagne was fringed with 
trees, and studded with red painted houses—the per- 
jpendicular sides of the ravines, tapestried with ver- 
}dant plants and sycamores, whose branches dipped in 
jthe stream. Farther off, the hills were still loftier, then 
declined in green slopes till they formed a large advanced 
jcape, bearing on its brow the considerable town of Scu- 
tari, with its white barracks, resembling a royal chateau 
|—its mosques, with their glittering minarets—its quays 
and its creeks, bordered with houses, bazars, and caiques, 
| under the shade of trellices or of palm trees; and, in the 
back ground, its dark and gloomy forest of cypress trees, 
|through the branches of which glimmered with lugubri- 
jous splendour the innumerable white monuments of the 
Turkish cemeteries. Beyond the point of Scutari, ter- 
|tminated by an islet, called The Maiden’s Tomb, on 
which is a Turkish chapel, the Bosphorus, like a pent up 
river, seems to escape between dark and rocky moun- 
tains, of which the muitiform angles, projecting or in- 
flexed, the ravines and forests of one coast, appear to 
answer those of the other; and at the foot of which is 
discovered, in the distant perspective, an uninterrupted 
chain of villages, fleets at anchor or in sail, little ports 
shaded with trees, scattered houses, and spacious palaces, 
with their rose gardens abutting upon the sea. 

A few minutes’ rowing carried us forward to that pre- 
cise point of the Golden Horn from whence the eye may 
|revel, at one view, over the Bosphorus, the sea of Mar- 
|mora, aid the entire haven, or, more properly, the interior 
sea of Constantinople. ‘There we forgot Marmora, the 
Asiatic coast, and the Bosphorus, to give our undivided 
aud admiring contemplation to the Golden Horn, and the 

pended on the seven hills of Constanti- 
ne iging towards the arm of the sea, which 
unites the whole in one unique and incomparable city ; 
Jat once city, country, seaport, river banks, gardens, 
woody mountains, profound valleys, throngs of houses, 
streets and masts, tranquil lakes and enchanting solitudes ; 
a view of which no pencil can delineate more than by 
detached fragments, and of which, at every stroke of the 
oars, the eye and the soul imbibe an entirely new aspect 
and impression, 

We made sail for the hills of Galata and Pera; the 
seragtio retired from us, and grew larger as it retired, in 
proportion as the eye embraced a fuller scope of the vast 
outlines of its walls, and the multitude of its slopes, 
trees, kiosks, and palaces. Its site alone would suflice 
jfur the seat of a large town. The port advanced, and 
gradually became more developed, winding, like a canal, 
between the sides of hanging mountains, It has no ap- 
pearance of a port; but resembles rather that of the 
‘Thames, or any large river, enclosed by two hilly banks 
studded with towns, and both shores choked with inter- 
}minable fleets at anchor in front of the line of houses. 
We sailed through that innumerable host of ships, some 
at anchor, others making sail for the Bosphorus, the sea 
of Marmora, or the Black Sea, comprising vessels of 
every form, of every size, and of all flags—from the 
| Arab bark, with its pi jecting and elevated prow, similar 
j to the beak of the ancient galleys, to the magnificent 
jthree-decker, with its shining bronze walls. Hundreds 
jof Turkish caiques, little boats which answer the pur- 
iages upon the maritime strects of this am- 
| phibious city, guided by one or two rowers in silk sleeves, 
jwere threading their way between the more massy struc- 
tures, crossing eack other’s paths, coming in contact 
| without being capsized, and elbowing each other like a 
crowd in the public squares ; while clouds of alabatross, 
like beau#ful white pigeons, rose from the sea at their 
japproach, flying to a more distant station to erfidle them- 
jselves upon the waves. I cannot attempt to reckon the 
lvessels, the frigates, brigs, sloops, and boats, which, 
;mMoving or stationary, cover the waters of the port of 
| Constantinople, from the mouth of the Bosphorus, art 
|the point of the seraglio, to the suburbs of Myoub, and 
the delicious valleys of the sweet waters. ‘The Thames, 
jin London, offers nothing comparable to uneir number. 
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Let it suffice to say, that, independently of the Turkish 
fleet, and European men of war, at anchor in the middlg 
of the channel, they are ranged along both shores of the 
Golden Horn, two or three ships in depth on each side, 
and in lines about a league in extent. We had but a slicht 
glimpse of those prolonged files of prows, looking over 
the sea to the end of the gulf, where, by the contraction 
of its waters, the land seems to enclose an actual forest 
of masts. We landed at the foot of the town of Pera, 
not far from a superb barrack of bombardiers, the covered 
terraces of which were piled with ordnance carriages and 
cannons. <A beautiful Moorish fountain, constructed jn 
the form of an Indian pagoda, of marble, painted in 
brilliant colours, and carved in relief, like lace upon a 
basis of silk, poured its waters over a small quadrangle 
crowded with cannon balls, articles of merchandise, 
horses, dogs without masters, and Turks seated on the 
ground, smoking in the shade. The rowers of the 
caiques were seated in great numbers on the banks of 
the quay, waiting for their masters, or soliciting passen- 
gers; they are a handsome race of men, whose fine 
figures are well set off by their becoming costume. They 
wear white trowsers, in plaits as large as those of a petti- 
coat, and fastened round the waist by a sash of crimson 
silk; a small Greek cap of red worsted, finished at top 
by a long silk tassel, which hangs down behind the 
head; and a loose shirt of raw silk, with large hanging 
sleeves, which covers their shoulders and arms, leaving 
the neck and breast bare. Their caiques are narrow 
canoes, twenty or thirty feet long by two or three wide, 
of walnut wood, polished and shining as mahogany ; the 
prow is as pointed as the head of a lance, and cuts the 
sea like a knife. The narrow shape of these caiques 
renders them hazardous to Franks who are unaccustomed 
to them ; the impression of an unskilful foot easily over- 
balances and upsets them; to avoid which danger, it is 
necessary to lie down in the Turkish fashion at the 
bottom of the caiques, and to be careful that the weight 
of the body is equally divided between the two sides of 
jthe boat. They vary in size, so as to contain from one 
to four, or even eight passengers, but all are of the same 
proportions. ‘They may be counted by thousands in the 
ports of Constantinople; and, independently of those 
which, like hackney coaches, are at the service of the 
public at all hours, every individual of the city, who is 
in easy circumstances, keeps one for his own ase, the 
rowers of which are his domestics; every man whose 
business calls him to various parts of the citv being 
obliged to cross the sea several times in the course of the 
day. 

Leaving this small square, we entered the dirty and 
populous streets of a bazar in Para; which, with the 
exception of costume, presents nearly the same appear- 
ance as the markets of our towns; wooden stalls, dis- 
playing confectionary and viands; barbers’ shops, vend- 
ers of tobacco, of vegetables and fruit; a thronging and 
active crowd in the streets; all the costumes, and all the 
tongues of the East striking the eye and the ear; and, 
above all, the barking of the numerous dogs who fill the 
squares and bazars, and contend for the remnants thrown 
outat the gates. Irom thence we entered a long, solitary, 
and narrow street, which rises in a steep slope over the 
hill of Pera; the grated windows leave nothing visible 
of the interior of the ‘Turkish houses, which appear poor 
and deserted ; here and there the green arrowy head of a 
cypress towers high in the air above an enclosure of gray 
walls, its immoveable branches in relief against a trans- 
parent sky. White and blue doves are dispersed on the 
windows and roofs of the houses, and fill the silent streets 
with their melancholy cooings. At the head of these 
streets extends the boasted quarter of Pera, inhabited by 
Europeans, and by the ambassadors and consuls ; a qual- 
ter in all respects similar to a poor little town of our pro- 
vinces. A few noble palaces of the embassies once 
crowned the sloping terraces of Galata: they now pre- 
sent only blackened pannels of walls, columns prostrated 
on the earth, gardens torn up and destroyed ; the flame 
of the conflagration has devoured every thing. Pera 
possesses neither character, originality, nor beauty ; from 
its streets neither the sea, nor the hills, nor the gardens 
of Constantinople can be described ; to enjoy the mag- 
nificent view with which nature and art have conspired 
to endow it, we must mount to the roofs of its houses. 

M. Turqui received us with paternal kindness ; his 
house is capacious, elegant, and admirably situated ; he 
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placed it entirely at our disposal. ‘The richest furniture, 
the most luxurious viands of Europe, the most aflection- 
ate attentions of friendship, the most courteous and 
agreeable society in his own person, and those of all 
around him, were substituted in our entertainment for 
the carpet or mat of the desert, the coarse fare of the 
Arabs, the severities and hardships of a nautical life. 
Scarcely was I installed in his house, when I received 
a letter from Admiral Roussin, the French ambassador 
at Constantinople, kindly inviting me to be his guest at 
Therapia. Such gratifying tokens of interest and cour- 
tesy, received from unknown compatriots, a thousand 
leagues from home, in isolation and misfortune, stamp 
their traces deeply and indelibly on the memory of the 
traveller. 
Qlst, 2d, and 23d May, 1833. 

Unlading of the two brigs.—Repose, visits received 
from the principal merchants of Pera—Days passed in 
the delightful privacy of M. Turqui and his intimate 
friends —Rides in Constantinople.—General inspection 
of the town.—Visit to the ambassador at Therapia. 


23d May, 1833, 


When, on suddenly quitting the changeable, stormy 
scene of the sea, the obscure and moving cabin of a 
brig, and wearying roll of the waves, the fout feels itsell 
firmly planted on a friendly land, and we are surrounded 
by men, books, and all the amenities of social life ; when 
we see woods stretched before us, companions at our 
side, a whole terrestrial existence to be resumed after 
long disuse, those enjoyments fill us with an instinctive 
and entirely physical pleasure, of which we cannot be- 
come weary. Any land, even the most savage, the most 
distant from our own country, is a recovered home. 
Twenty times have I experienced this, on landing even 
for a few hours on an unknown and desert coast; a rock 
which defends you from the wind, a shrub which affords 
shelter from the sun or weather, a ray of the sun warm- 
ing the sand on which you are seated, lizards running 
about amongst the stones, insects plying their wings 
around you, a startled bird which approaches and then 
flies away with a cry of alarm; all these, trifles indiffer- 
ent to the inhabitants of earth, are a whole world to the 
wearied navigator released from the waters. But there 
is the brig, swaying in the bay upon a surgy sea, and it 
must presently be boarded again. ‘The sailors mounted 
on the yards, are employed in drying or mending the rent 
sails; the boat riding over boiling breakers, and disap- 
pearing in the ravines that follow their wake, is passing 
and repassing incessantly, between the ship and the shore ; 
landing provisions, or carrying out supplies of fresh wa- 
ter to the vessel; her cabin boys are washing their 
shirts of painted cloth, and suspending them to dry on 
the mastick trees, which line the shore; the captain is 
studying the face of the sky, and watching the wind 
which is on the point of veering, that he may recall by 
the firing of a gun, the loitering passengers to their life 
of misery, of darkness, and of motion. Anxious as we 
may be for the end of our voyage, ali offer up their se- 
cret wishes that the wind may not so speedily prove 
favourable, that necessity nay leave us at least another 
et enjoy ment of that inward luxury which attaches man 
to land. 


unperceived from the roots of an old green oak ; for the 


lichens, and the little wild flowers, which tremble perpe-|eyes of my wife, still more than in my own heart. 
tually to the wind between the crevices of the rocks;{suffering of a man is not to be compared to that of a 
and which we shall never see again. When the cannon }woman,—a mother,—a single thought, a single afiection 
of recall sounds from the ship, when the signal flag is |is life or death toa woman; life with ber is a thing in 
hoisted at her masthead, and the boat is despatched to | possession, death is a thing lost; man lives through all 
fetch one, we might be tempted to weep with regret at |things, good or evil; God does not kill him with a single 
leaving a nameless corner of the world, our only con- | blow. 


nection with which has perhaps been, that we have re- 
posed upon it for a few hours. Often have I experi- 
enced this innate love of man or of shelter,on any shore, 
however solitary, unknown, or a descrt. 


But here two contrary emotions are struggling for mas- | French and Austrian ambassadors has liberally furnished | 
First, the pleasure I| me. 


tery, one swect, the other painful. 
have just depicted, of having firm and stable footing, a|« 


bed which does not eject one, a floor which does not con-|events mareh entirely according to the political programme | 
tinually throw one like a shutilecock from wall to wall, aj which historical and philosophical analogy has assigned j stands prepared to rise upon its ruins: 
free way before one’s steps, large windows open or shut {to the course of things in this glorious age. 


We contract a friendship for the coast, for the }empty life of towns and of society, is to he endured.— 
little selvage of turf or shrubs, which stretches between |'This is what I experience to the extent of wishing for an 
the sea and the rocks; for the fountain that steals almost |eternal voyage, with all its chances, and even its most un- 


arrived from Europe, and with which the kindness of the | 


surf; the delight of hearing the wind play among the 
curtains without making the house reel, and producing 
the deafening combination of sounds from the blustering 
sails, the quivering masts, and the heavy footsteps of the 
crew running to and fro upon the deck. Much more, 
the agreeable communications with Europe, with travel- 
lers, merchants, journals, books, every thing which re- 
stores man toa community of idea and of life with man ; 
that participation in the general progress of events and of 
thoughts, of which we have been so longdeprived. And 
still above all this, the cordial, attentive, delightful hospi- 
tality,—I will say more,—the friendship of our excellent 
host, M. ‘Turqui, who seems to feel as much happiness 
in lavishing his cares upon us, and procuring us every 
convenience and every consolation in his power, as we 
derive from receiving them! The memory of this ex- 
cellent, this rare man,—for in my long life of travels, | 
have not met another like hi:mn,—will be dear to me, as 
long as any remembrance of these years of pilgrimage 
shall abide with me, and my thoughts will for ever follow 
him on those coasts of Asia or of Africa, where his for- 
tune may condemn him to end his days. 
Same date. 

But when we have enjoyed these earliest pleasures of a 
return to land, we are frequently tempted to regret the 
uncertainty and perpetual agitations of a life on ship- 
board. ‘There, at any rate, we have not leisure to reflect 
deeply upon our own condition, or to probe the abyss of 
sorrow which death may have opened in our hearts! 
Grief may be always there, but it is constantly relieved 
by some thought which tends to remove its oppressive 
weight; the noise and motion by which we are surround- 
ed ; the ever varying aspect of the ship’s deck and of the 
sea; the swelling or moderating of the waves: the change, 
increase, or abatement of the wind; the setting and re- 
setting of the sails twenty times in the day; the watch- 
ing of manw@uvres to which, in heavy weather, it is ne- 
cessary to give assistance; the thousand accidents of a 
tempestuous day or night; the rustling of the agitated 
sails; the rolling and breakage of the furniture in the mid 
deck ; the heavy and irregular strokes 6f the waves against 
the fragile sides of the cabin in which we 
sleep; the quickened steps of the men on watch over our 
head; the plaintive cry of the poultry, drowned by the 
spray in their cages fastened to the foot of the mast ; the 
crowing of the cocks at the first dawn of « 











‘mpt to 


cord, thrown out to measure the way; the strange, un- 
couth, savage, or pleasing aspect of a coast, which was 
not suspected on the preceding night, but which at dawn 
of day we find ourselves approaching; estimating the 
height of its mountains, as they shine like heaps of snow 
among groups of firs; all this is of more or less conse- 
quence to the mind, relieves the heart a little, allows grief 
to evaporate, and suppresses sorrow so long as the voyage 
lasts; but all this afiliction falls back with increased 
weight upon the mind, when, after reaching the shore, 
sleep, in a tranquil bed, has restored the intensity of our 
feelings. The heart, no longer distracted from without, 
has time to review its mutilated affections, its despairing 
thoughts, its lost futurity! We are unable to conceive 
how a return to one’s former life, that monotonous and 


Alas! this is what I read in the 


I'he 


pleasant distractions. 


Jay Q4th, 1833. 


lay, after alaffairs would have been perpetually changing ; and we 


i Gu 





on with jealousy and hatred, but dares not interfere ; she 
feels instinctively, and this instinct is prophetic, that in 
jthe act of moving she would probabiy lose her equili- 
jbrium. I never imagined that war would result from 
the revolution of July; France must have surrendered to 
insane counsels to have become the aggressor; and 
France not aggressing, Europe could not wilfully throw 
herself into the midst of a revolutionary furnace, in 
which she must have been consumed in her efiorts to 
extinguish the fire. The government of July well de- 
serves the thanks of France and of Europe, for the 
single act of having, after the three days, restrained 
the blind and impatient ardour of the warlike spirit in 
| France. 

War would have proved equally fatal to both parties. 
We had no armies, no public spirit, for without unani- 
mity there is none. loreign war would immediately 
have entailed civil war in the south and west of France, 
persecution and spoliation throughout. No government 
could have been maintained in Paris under a revolutionary 
burst from the centre; whilst the fragments of armies 
hastily raised by an unguided and unrestrained patriotism 
would have been swallowed up on our eastern frontiers ; 
the south as far as Lyons would have hoisted the white 
flag, the west to the Loire have re-established the Ven- 
dean guerillas; the manufacturing populations of Lyons, 
Rouen, Paris, exasperated by the misery in which the 
cessation of labour had plunged them, would have rushed 
to the centre, and poured in undisciplined masses upon 
Paris and the frontier, choosing for themselves inexpe- 

their caprices upon 
ign. Property, com- 


rienced commanders, and imposin 
them for the plans of the cam; 
merce, industry and credit would all have been lost to- 





vether, and it would have been necessary to use violence 


in order to raise Joans or taxes. Gold concealed, and 
credit dead, despair would have led to resistance, and 
resistance to plunder, murder, and popular vengeance ; 
once involved in the path of blood, there would have 
been no escape from it, but through anarchy, despotism, 
or dismemberment. But all this would have become 
still more complicated from the unexpected and sponta- 
neous rising of other parts of Europe. Spain, Italy, 
Poland, the banks of the Rhine, Belgium, would all 
have taken fire together, or one after another; the whole 





lof Europe would have been involved in an alternation 


| ich the state of 





lof insurrections and oppresstons 
! 


night of darkness and squalls; the whistling of the | z-| should have entered ill-prepared upon another thirty 


The genius of civilisation, however, would 


lyears’ war. ‘ 
not permit it,and all has been ordered for the best. We 
shall not now enter the field without being pre pared for 


the combat, without knowing our . being num- 
bered, passed in review, and ranged 





rder of battle ; 
the struggle will be regularly conducted, and the result 
will be evident and certain, 


Events are best understvod from a distance, because 


from thence the details do not attract the eye, but the 


objects present themselves in their most important points 
of view. It was for this reason that the prophets and 
oracles of old lived in solitude and abstracted from the 
vorld; they were sages, who studied things in the 
aggrezate, and whose judgment was not disturbed by 


hour. It is necessary 


ing 





the petty « motions of the pa 
for a politician frequently to withdraw himself from the 
theatie on which the drama of his times is performing, 
if he wishes to form a correct judgment upon it, and to 
foresee its issue. ‘i'o predict is impossible, foreknow- 
ledge being the attribute of God alone ; but to foresee is 
possible, for foresight appertains to man. 

I frequently ask myself what will be the conclusion of 
this great excitement in spirit and in action, which, com- 
mencing in France, impels the world, and draws every 
thing, willingly or otherwise, within its vortex. I am 
not one of those who sce in this impulsion enly the 
impulse itself—that is to say, its tumult and confusion 





I am surrounded by journals and pamphlets, recently | 
ys ] 
5 ! y| 


! 


After having read all day, Lam confirmed in the} 


»pinions which I brought with me feem Europe. I see that 





Agitated 





of ideas: who believe the moral and political world to be 
in those final convulsions which precede death and de- 
composition. This is evidently a double movement of 
decomposition and organisation, at the same time; the 
spirit of renovation keeps equal pace with the spirit of 
destruction ; one faith replaces another ; one faith super- 
sedes another ; wherever the past succumbs, the future 
the transition is 


slow and harsh, as all transitions must be, in the pro- 


+ « - ° e <9 ° - o . L } ~~? . 
at one’s pleasure, and without fear of being drowned in| France calms herself ; Europe, restless, but fearful, looks! gress of which the passions and the interests of men 
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come into collision; either the social classes, or the 
various countries, progress by unequal steps; or some 
obstinately recede whilst the majority advance. Confu- 
sion, mist, ruin, and obscurity prevail for the moment; 
but from time to time the wind disperses the cloud of 
dust which conceals both the means and the end; 
and those who from an eminenee can distinguish the 
inarch of events, recognise the promise of futurity, and 
perceive the earliest dawning of a day which is to en- 
lighten a vast horizon. I hear it incessantly said, even 
here, that “men have no longer any credutity; each one 
surrenders himself to his individual judgment; there is no 
longer a common faith in any thing ; neither in religion, 
politics, nor sociality. A common faith is the secret 
spring of nations; this spring broken all is disordered ; 
there is but one means of saving the people,—it is to 
restore to them their credulity.” Restore their credulity ! 
Resuscitate popular dogmas which the conscience of the 
people has rejected?) Do over again what time has 
undone! This is the language of insanity! It would 
be an attempt to struggle against nature and the course 
of things, to march in direct opposition to Providence, 
and the acts by which its steps are traced. In order to 
obtain any en.!, we must proceed by the path into which 
God conducts events and fleas; the tide of time never 
rolls back ; we may guide ourselves, and rule the world 
upon its invincible current, but we can neither arrest it, 
nor alter its onward course. 

But is it true that man no longer possesses either 
light or intelligence—that no common faith still exists 
in the popular mind—that no inwardly recygnised law 
governs the conscience of human nature? This is an 
assertion which has been received without being sounded, 
and it is not founded in fact. If the world bad no 
longer either faith or opinions in common, it would not 
be so much agitated: of nothing, nothing comes, mens 
agitat molem. There is, on the contrary, a strong con- 
viction, a fanatical faith, a confused and indefinite hope, 
an ardent love, a common but not yet well-digested ob- 
ject, which pushes, presses, moves, attracts, condenses ; 
which makes all the talents, all the consciences, all the 
moral strength of this epoch gravitate towards a common 
centre. These revolutions, these shocks, these down- 
fals of empire, these gigantic and repeated movements 
of all the members of ancient Europe, with their echoes 
in America and Asia, this unretlecting and irresistible 


beneath the cypresses of the Death Quay. These cy- 








inpulse, which, in despite of individual will, impresses so 
much agitation and unanimimity upon the collected 
strength of nations; all this is not an effect without al 
cause ; it all has an origin, profound and secret, it is net | 
but an origin evident to the eve of philosophy. This| 
origin js precisely what you complain of having lost, | 
what you deny to exist in the present state of the world | 
it is a common idea, a conviction, a social law; it is a} 
truth which having involuntarily entered into all minds, | 
and having even unconsciously to itself taken possession | 
of the popular mind, labours to produce itself in action | 
with the force of a divine trath, that is to say, with | 
invincible power. Universal reason is this faith ; speech | 
is its organ; the press is its apostle; it spreads itself 
over the world with the infallibility and enthusiasm of a 
new religion; it wishes to remodel, after its own image, 
religion, civilisation, society, legislation ; all imperfect, 
or degenerated by the errors and ignorance of the dark 
ages they have passed through:—it would impose on 
religion, for doctrine, the unity and perfection of the 
Giodhead—for a motto, perpetual morality—for worship, 
adoration and charity ; on politics, human nature as 
superior to the distinctions of country; on legislation, 
the equality and fraternity of man ; on society, a recipro- 
cal exchange of services and duties regulated and gua- 
ranteed by the law—Christianity legalised ! 

Universal reason wills that it should be so, and it 
effects it. Will you say then that no common faith, no 
common object, actuates the men of the present time? 
Since the infancy of Christianity, the world has never 
seen the accomplishment of so great a work by such 
feeble means. The cross, and the press, these are the 
instruments of the two greatest attempts ever made 
towards civilising the world. 


May 25th. 


This evening, in a splendid moonlight spreading over 
the sea of Marmora, and even to the violet coloured lines 


presses, which shade the numberless tombs of the Mus- 
sulmans and descend from the heights of Pera to the 
sea shore, are intersected with several paths leading from 
the port of Constantinople to the mosque of the Dancing 
Dervishes. At that hour no one was traversing these 
paths, and I might have imagined myself a hundred 
leagues distant from any great city, but that the thousand 
sounds of evening wafted by the breeze played for a 
moment and were then Jost among the trembling branches 
of the cypress trees, These sounds were the songs of 
the sailors on board the vessels, the splashing of the oars 
of the caiques in the water, the wild music of the Bulga- 
rians, the drums in the barracks and arsenals, the voices 
of women singing within their grated windows to lull 
their children to rest, and the buzz of the populous streets 
and bazars of Galata. From time to time the cry of the 
muetzlins from the tops of the minarets, or the evening 
gun fired by the fleet lying at anchor at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus, were re-echoed by the sonorous mosques 
and the hills, and then died away in the basin of the 
Golden Horn, or among the peaceful willows overhang- 
ing the fresh waters of Europe. All these various sounds 
were at intervals blended together in one dead and con- 





fused hum;—an harmonious music, in which human | 
sounds, the stifled respiration of a great sleeping city, | 


against you; the empire of Constantinople is bounded 
by its walls.” But Constantinople thus bounded pre- 
vented the sultan from sleeping. He sent for his vizir 
and said:—“I must have Constantinople. I cannot 
sleep on this pillow. God is willing to give me the 
Romans.” In his brutal impatience, he dashed with his 
horse into the waves of the sea, and was nearly drowned, 
On the day of the last assault, he said to his soldiers :— 
“I reserve to myself only the city; the gold and the 
women are yours; andI give the government of my 
largest province to him who shall first ascend the ram- 
parts.” That night both land and sea were illumined by 
numberless fires: the morning which was to consign to 
the Ottomans their prey seemed to approach tardily. 
Meanwhile, beneath the sombre cupola of St. Sophia, 
the brave and unfortunate Constantine repaired, on the 
last night of his life, to pray to the God of the empire, 
At sunrise he mounted his horse, and amidst the cries and 


‘lamentations of his family, he departed to die a heroic 


death in the breach of his capital. This was on the 29th 
of May, 1453. 

Some few hours afterwards, the doors of St. Sophia 
were shattered by the axes of the assailants. Old men, 
women, young girls, monks, and nuns had thronged to 
the sacred edifice, whose porch, galleries, vaults, domes, 
and platforms were sufficient to contain the population of 


were mingled with the sounds of nature, the distant roar of the whole city. A last cry was raised to Heaven, like 


the waves, and the murmur of the breeze which bowed | 
This is one of} 


down the pointed tops of the cypresses. 
the grandest and most powerful impressions that a poetic 
imagination can receive: it partakes of man and God, of 
nature and society, agitation and repose. It is difficult 
to say whether the mind most participates in the great 
movement of animated beings whose varied feelings are 
expressed in the tumult of upraised voices; or in the 
nocturnal peace of the elements, which elevates the soul 
above cities and empires, in the sympathy of nature and 
God. 

The seraglio, a vast peninsula black with plantain 
and cypress trees, advanced like a cape of forests between 
the two seas which lay beneath my eyes. The moon shed 
her silver light over the numerous kiosks, and the old 
walls of the palace of Amurath stood out like a rock 
amidst the dark green of the plantain trees. I had before 
my eyes and in my mind the scenes in which had been 
acted many tragic and glorious dramas of ages past. All 
these dramas now passed in imagination before me, with 
their actors and their traces of blood and glory. 

T saw a horde issue from the Caucasus impelled by that 
instinct of peregrination with which God has imbued 
conquering nations, who may be compared to bees sally- 
ing from the trunk of a tree to scatter forth new swarms. 
The tall patriarchal figure of Othman, in the midst of 
his tents and his flocks, dispersing his people through 
Asia Minor, successively advancing to Brussa, expiring 
in the arms of his sons, who had become his lieutenants, 
seemed to say to Orchan: “I die without regret, since I 
leave a successor such as you. Go and propagate the 
divine law, the thought of God who has come to seek us 
from Mecca to the Caucasus. Be like that law, charitable 
and clement; thus do princes draw down upon their 
subjects the benediction of Heaven! Do not leave my 
body in this land, which is to us only as a path; but 
deposit my mortal remains in Constantinople, in the 
place which I assign to myself in dying.” 

Some years later, Orchan, the son of Othman, was 
encamped at Scutari, on those same hills which now cast 
their black shadows on the cypress woods. The Greck 
Emperor Cantacuzene, impelled by necessity, gave him 
his beautiful daughter, Theodora, to be the fifth wife of 
his seraglio, Amidst the sound of music, the young 
princess crossed that arm of the sea on which I now 
behold Russian vessels floating ; and the victim vainly 
sacrificed herself to prolong, for a few days, the existence 
of the empire. Soon the sons of Orchan approached the 
shore, with a party of brave followers ; in one night they 
constructed three rafts supported by bladders filled with 
air, and favoured by darkness they crossed the strait. 
The Greek sentinels were sleeping. A young peasant, 
going to work at break of day, met the Ottomans, 
showed them the entrance of a cavern leading to the 
interior of the castle, and the Turks possessed a fortress 
in Europe. 

In the fourth reign after this, Mahomet IT. thus an- 





of the snow capped Olympus, I seated myself alone 


swered the Greek ambassadors :—“I form no enterprises 


the voice of expiring Christianity. In a few moments, 
sixty thousand old men, women, and children, without 
distinction of rank, age, or sex, were bound two by two; 
the men with cords, and the women with their veils or 
girdles. These slaves were driven on board their vessels, 
carried to the Ottoman camp, insulted, exchanged and 
sold like cattle. Never were such lamentations heard on 
the two shores of Europe and Asia: wives were separated 
for ever from their husbands, and children from their 
parents. The Turks drove by different roads their living 
booty from Constantinople to the interior of Asia. The 
city was sacked for the space of eight hours, and then 
Mahomet II. entered by the St. Roman gate, attended 
by his vizirs, his pachas, and his guards. He alighted at 
the portico of St. Sophia, and struck with his yatagan a 
soldier who was breaking the altars. He desired that 
nothing should be destroyed. He transformed the church 
into a mosque; and a muetzlin mounted for the first time 
to that tower, whence I now hear him summon the Mus- 
sulmans to prayer, and to glorify, under another form, 
the same God who was worshipped there the day before. 
From thence Mahomet II. proceeded to the palace deserted 
by the Greek emperors, and as he entered he repeated 
this Persian verse :-— 

“The spider weaves her web in the palace of the 
emperors, and the owl sings her night song on the towers 
of Erasiab.” 

That day, the body of Constantine was found beneath 
the heaps of the dead. Some janissaries had heard a 
Greek, magnificently attired, and struggling in the agonies 
of death, exclaim: “1s there no Christian who will end 


imy life?” They severed his head from his body. Two 


eagles embroidered in gold on his boots, and the tears of 
a few faithful Greeks, left no doubt that the unknown 
soldier was the brave and unfortunate Constantine. His 
head was publicly exposed, to prevent his vanquished 
countrymen from cherishing any doubt of his death, or 
any hope of seeing him reappear. He was then interred 
with the honours due to sovereignty, heroism, and 
death. 

Mahomet did not abuse his victory. The religious 
toleration of the Turks displayed itself in his first acts. 


He suffered the Christians to retain their churches and 


to enjoy the freedom of public worship. He maintained 
the Greek patriarch in his functions. Seated on his 
throne, he himself restored the crosier and the pastoral 
staff to the monk Gennadius, and presented him with a 
horse richly caparisoned. The fugitive Greeks took 
refuge in Italy, and carried thither their taste for theo- 
logical discussion, philosophy, and literature. The torch 
which had been extinguished at Constantinople was re- 
kindled in Florence and Rome. During thirty years of 
a reign which was one uninterrupted succession of con- 
quests, Mahomet II. added two hundred towns and 
twelve kingdoms to the empire. He died in the midst of 
his triumphs, and received the surname of Mahomet the 
Great. The personal appearance of this prince is thus 
described :—the complexion of a Tartar, a smooth eoun- 
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tenance, sunken eyes, with a profound and penetrating 
expression. He was always ready to exercise all the 
virtues and all the crimes which policy suggested. 

Bajazet I. the Louis XI. of the Ottomans, cast his 
sons into the sea, and he himself, driven from the throne 
by Selim, fled with his wives and his treasures, and at 
Jength died of poison prepared by one of his sons. Selim, 
when asked where his tents were to be pitched, ordered 
that the vizir who asked the question should be strangled. 
The vizir’s successor asked the same question and expe- 
rienced the same fate. A third, without making any 
enquiry, pitched the tents towards the four cardinal points, 
and when Sclim asked where his camp was, the vizir 
replied: “ Every where ;—your soldiers will follow you 
to whatsoever side you may turn your arms.” Good,” 
said the awful sultan; “this is the way I like to be 
served.” Selim conquered Egypt, and having mounted 
a magnificent throne, erected on the bank of the Nile, 
he ordered the whole race of the oppressors of that fine 
country to be conducted to his presence. Twenty thou- 
sand Mamelukes were then massacred before his eyes, 
and their bodies were cast into the river. This barbarity 
was dictated, not by any cruelty of disposition, but by 
that idea of fatality which makes a man place faith in his 
mission, and to fulfil the will of God, of whom he thinks 
himself the instrument, regards the world as his conquest 
and mankind as the dust beneath his feet. That same 
hand which was thus stained with the blood of so many 
thousand men wrote poetry full of resignation, mildness, 
and philosophy. A piece of white marble is still preserved, 
on which he wrote these sentences : “ Every thing comes 
from God. What we pray for, he gives or withholds from 
us as he pleases. If any earthly being could do any thing 
of himself he would be equal to God.” Lower down are 
these words: “Selim, the servant of the poor, composed 
and wrote these verses.” He conquered Persia, and died 
while directing his vizir to make pious restitutions to 
those Persian families who had been ruined by the war. 
His tomb stands next to that of Mahomet II. with this 
arrogant epitaph : “On this day Sultan Selim passed to 
the eternal kingdom, leaving the empire of the world to 
Soliman.” 

I perceive from hence, glittering among the domes of 
the mosques, the resplendent cupola of the mosque of 
Solinan, one of the most magnificent in Constantinople. 
This mosque recalls a touching testimonial of the grief 
of Soliman for the death of his eldest son Mahoinet, 
whose mother was the celebrated Roxelana. To honour 
the memory of his son, the prince released a number of 
slaves of both sexes, and thus associated their sympathy 
with his grief. 

Soon after, the environs of this same mosque became 
the scene of a terrible drama. Soliman, being excited 
by Roxelana against Mustapha, one of his sons by an- 
other wife, sent for the mufti, and thus addressed him: 
“ What punishment does Zair merit? He is the slave of 
a merchant in this city, who, going on a journey, con- 
fided to him the care of his wife, his children, and his 
treasures. Zair deranged the affairs of his master, at- 
tempted to seduce his wife, and laid snares for his chil- 
dren, What punishment then does the slave Zair 
deserve 1”—« The slave Zair deserves death,” wrote the 
mufti. ‘God is greatest !”’ 

Armed with his answer, Soliman summoned Musta- 
pha to his camp. He arrived, accompanied by Zeangir, 
a son of Roxelana, who, however, far from sharing his 
mother’s hatred of Mustapha, cherished the tenderest 
affection for his brother. On presenting himself before 
Soliman’s tent, Mustapha was disarmed. He advanced 
alone within the first line, where solitude and silence 
prevailed. Four mutes rushed upon the young prince, 
and endeavoured to strangle him. He overthrew them, 
and was ready to escape and to call to his aid the troops, 
by whom he was adored, when Soliman himself, who 
was on the watch, raised the curtain of his tent, and 
darted on the mutes a look of fury. The mutes then 
recovered themselves, rose, and succeeded in strangling 
the prince. His body ws exposed on a carpet before 
the sultan’s tent. Zeangir died of despair on his bro- 
ther's body, and the troups beheld with horror the impla- 
cable vengeance of a woman, to whose will the unfortu- 
nate Soliman was perfectly enslaved, Mustapha had a 
son ten years of age, and Roxelana prevailed on the 
sultan to grant an order for his death. A secret envoy 
was despatched to elude the vigilance of the mother of 


the child. A pretence was devised for conveying him to 
a country-house at a little distance from Brussa. The 
young sultan, on horseback, preceded the litter of the 
princess his mother. The litter broke down, and the 
prince set off to continue his journey, attended only by 
the eunuch, who was to execute the secret order for his 
death. He had no sooner reached the house, than the 
eunuch stopped him on the threshold of the door, and 
presented to him the bowstring, saying: “The sultan 
commands that you shall instantly die!” «“ This order,” 
answered the boy, “is to me as sacred as the mandate 
of God,” and he presented his head to the executioner, 
When the mother arrived, she found the palpitating body 
of her son lying at the threshold of the door, Soliman’s 
blind passion for Roxelana filled the seraglio with more 
crimes than were ever witnessed in the palace of Argos. 

The Seven ‘Towers remind me of the death of the 
first sultan, who was immolated by the janissaries. 
Othman was allured by them into the castle, and perished 
two days afterwards by the hand of the vizir Daoud. 
Shortly after the vizir himself was conducted to the 
Seven Towers. His turban was torn off his head, he 
was made to drink at the same fountain where the un- 
fortunate Othman had slaked his thirst, and he was 
strangled in the same chamber in which he had stran- 
gled his master. An ada of the janissaries, one of 
whose men had struck Othman, was broken; and until 
the time of the abolition of the corps, whenever an offi- 
cer called the sixty-fifth ada, another officer made the 
following answer : 

«May the voice of that ada perish !—may the voice 
of that ada be annihilated for ever!” 

The janissaries, repenting of the murder of Othman, 
deposed Mustapha, and bringing from the seraglio a 
young prince of twelve years of age, they gave hii the 
empire. Arrayed in a robe of cloth of gold, with the 
imperial turban on his head, and seated on a portable 
throne, the young emperor was carried on the shoulders 
of four janissary officers, and paraded through the city 
in the midst of his people. This was Amurath IV., 
who was well worthy of the throne to which rebellion 
and repentance had prematurely raised him. 

Here ended the glorious days of the Ottoman empire. 
The law of Soliman, which ordained that the children 
of the sultans should be kept captives in the seraglio, 
among the eunuchs and women, enervated the blood of 
Othman, and left the empire a prey to the intrigues of 
the eunuchs and the revolts of the janissaries. At in- 
tervals a few bright characters have appeared ; but they 
have been powerless, because they were early habituated 
to check the free exercise of their wills. Whatever may 
be said in Europe, it is certain that the empire is dead, 
and that even a hero could only restore it to a sem- 
blance of life. 

The seraglio, abandoned by Mahmoud, is now nothing 
but a brilliant tomb. How deeply interesting would its 
history be, if the walls had tongues to tell it! 

One of the most amiable characters in the mysterious 
drama is the unfortunate Selim. He was deposed and 
imprisoned in the seraglio, because he would not shed 
the blood of his nephews, and he became the tutor of 
the present sultan, Mahmoud. Selim was a philosopher 
and a poet. The tutor had been a sovereign, and the 
pupil was destined to become one. One day, during the 
captivity of the two princes, Mahmoud, irritated at the 
negligence of a slave, smote him,in the face. « Ah, 
Mahmoud,” said Selim, “when you shall have passed 
through the furnace of the world, you will not lose your 
temper thus. When you have suffered as I have, you 
will know how to compassionate the sufferings of others 
—even those of a slave.” 

Selim’s fate was unfortunate to the last. Mustapha 
Baraictar, one of his faithful pachas, armed in support 
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|cealed in the seraglio: it was feared that Mustapha had 
ished in him the last drop of the blood of Othman. At 
length he was discovered, hid in some rolls of carpet, in 
an obscure corner of the seraglio. He thought his pur- 
suers intended to kill him; but they placed him on the 
throne, and Baraictar prostrated himself before him. ‘The 
partisans of Mustapha were exposed on the walls, and 
his women were sewed up in leathern sacks, and cast 
into the sea. In the course of a few days, Constantinople 
was a field of battle. The janissaries revolted against 
Baraictar, and demanded the restoration of Mustapha, 
whose life Mahmoud had mercifully spared. The se- 
raglio was besieged; one half of Stamboul was devoured 
by flames. The friends of Mahmoud strongly urged 
|him to sacrifice his father Mustapha. The sentence of 
death expired on his lips; he covered his head with a 
shawl, and threw himself on a sofa: his silence was in- 
terpreted as assent, and Mustapha was strangled. Mah- 
moud, now the last and only descendant of Othman, 
became an inviolable and sacred being to all parties. 
Baraictar perished in the flames whilst fighting near the 
seraglio, and the reign of Mahmoud commenced. 

The square of the Atmeidan, which, from the point 
where I now stand, is marked in black behind the white 
walls of the seraglio, was the scene of a great event in 
the reign of Mahmoud,—the extinction of the race of the 
janissaries. This measure, the only one that could re- 
vive the empire, has nevertheless produced only one of 
the most sanguinary and horrible scenes that the annals 
of history recalls, It is still recorded in monumental 
characters in the ruins of the Atmeidan, and in traces of 
bullets and fire. Mahmoud prepared it like a skilful 
politician, and executed it like a hero. The last revolt 
was brought about by a mere accident. 

An Egyptian officer struck a Turkish soldier: the 
janissaries threw down their mess-pots. The sultan was 
informed of this, and being prepared for the worst, he 
had assembled round him his principal counsellors in 
one of his gardens at Beschiktaseb, on the Bosphorus. 
He repaired to the seraglio, took the sacred standard of 
the prophet, round which the mufti and the Ulemas ral- 
lied and pronounced the abolition of the janissaries. 
The regular troops and faithful Mussulmans flew to 
arms, and assembled at the voice of the sultan, He 
himself advanced on horseback at the head of the troops 
of the seraglio. The janissaries, who were collected on 
the Atmeidan, respected their sovereign, who several 
times rode through the mutinous assemblage unguarded, 
but animated by that supernatural courage which a de- 
cisive resolution inspires. That day was to be the last 
of his life, or the first of his emancipation and his power, 
The janissaries, deaf to his voice, refused to submit to 
their agas. They gathered from all points of the capital, 
to the number of forty thousand. The faithful troops 
of the sultan, the gunners, and the bostangis, occupied 
the outlets of the streets adjoining the Hippodrome. 

The sultan ordered the fire to commence: the gunners 
hesitated, when a resolute officer, named Kara-Djeheu- 
nem, advanced to one of the cannons, snapped his pistol 
into the touch-hole, and the first files of the janissaries 
were leveled with the dust. The firing was now directed 
upon every part of the square, The barracks were soon 
in flames, and thousands of persons confined in that 
narrow space were either killed by the fire, or buried 
beneath the fragments of the fallen walls. ‘The work of 
slaughter commenced, and ended only with the last of 
the janissaries, A hundred and twenty thousand men, 
in the capital alone, fell a prey to the fury of the people 
and the sultan, ‘The waters of the Bosphorus drifted 
their bodies into the sea of Marmora. The remainder, 
who were banished to Asia Minor, perished on the way, 
and the empire was delivered. The sultan, now more 
absolute than any sovereign ever was, found himself 








of his cause, arrived at Constantinople, and presented 
himself at the seraglio gates. Sultan Mustapha was at 
that moment voluptuously reposing in one of his kiosks, 
on the Bosphorus. The bostangis defended the gates: 
Mustapha repaired to the seraglio, and whilst Baraictar 
was forcing the gates with his artillery, and demanding 
the liberation of his master Seli:t, the hapless prince 
was pierced by the poniards of the Kislar-Aga and his 
eunuchs. Sultan Mustapha ordered that his body should 
be thrown out to Baraictar ; and the latter fell prostrate 
on the corpse of Selim, and covered it with kisses and 


surrounded only by willing slaves. He might, at his 
will, have regenerated the empire ; but it was too late. 
His genius was not on a level with his courage. The 
fall of the Ottoman empire is at hand. It resembles the 
Greek empire. Constantinople awaits new decrees of 
fate. I discern from hence the Russian fleet, like the 
floating camp of Mahomet II., daily pressing nea rand 
more near to the city and the port;—I perceive the 
bivouac fires of the Calmnes on the hills of Asia;—the 
Greeks are returning under ‘he name and in the ecetume 
of the Russians; and Provideice has marked the day 





tears, A search was made for Mahmoud, who was con- 
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Constantinople, will reduce that splendid city to a mass 
of flames, smoke, and ruins, 

The finest point from which Constantinople can be 
viewed is just above our place of abode. It is from a 
belvidere built by M. ‘Truqui, on the terraced roof of his 
house, ‘This belvidere commands the entire group of 
the hills of Pera, Galata, and the little hillocks which 
surround the port on the fresh water side. It is the 
eagle’s flight over Constantinople and the sea. Europe, 
Asia, the entrance of the Bosphorus, and the sea of 
Marmora, are all under the eye at once. The city les 
at the fect of the spectator. If we were allowed to take 
a glance at only one point of the earth, this would be 
the one to choose, Whenever I ascend to the belvidere 
to enjoy this view, (and I do so several times a day, and | 
) I cannot conceive how, of the 


invariably every eve ning») 


many travellers who have visited Constantinople, so few | « 
have felt the beauty which it presents to my eye and to) 


my mind, Why has no one described it? Is it because 
words have neither space, horizon, nor colours, and that 
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ake sailing barks. “The leet town n of & Scutari entenibe’ sea, Viz. the black ees of the Aaiatio mountains, the Sete 
lat the fect of these mountains, on a broad margin shaded | and vapoury horizons of the gulf of Nicomedia, the 
by their brows and encircled by a forest of black ¢ -ypress | summits of the Olympus of Brussa, rising behind the 
trees. <A string of caiques and boats, filled with Asiatic | seraglio, beyond the sea of Marmora, and which appear 
soldiers, horses, or Greek cultivators bringing their vege- | like white clouds in the firmament :—if you add to this 
tables to Constantinople, is incessantly moving between | majestic whole, the grace and colouring of the details— 
Scutari and Galata; and this line is continually broken! if you can picture in imagination the varied effects pro- 
by another line of large vessels debouching from the sea | duced on the sea and the city by the sky, the wind, and 
of Marmora, the different hours of the day—if fleets of merchant 
Turning again to the European coast, but looking | vessels, like flights of sea-birds, detaching themselves 
towards the other side of the canal of the Golden Horn, | from the dark groves of the seraglio, floating in the mid- 
the first object on which the eye rests after glancing dle of the canal, and then slowly sailing down the Bos. 
across the blue basin of the oanal, is the seraglio point. | phorus, forming ever-changing groups ;—if the rays of 
‘This is the most majestic, the most varied, the most mag- ‘the setting sun gild the tops of the trees and the mina- 
nificent, and the most wild prospect that can be conceived. | rets, and illumine as if with fire the red walls of Seutari 
The seraglio point advances like a promontory or a flat}and Stamboul ;—if a dead calm should hull the sea of 
‘ape into the three seas, and fronts the coast of Asia.|Marmora to the stillness of a lake of molten lead, or ifa 
This promontory, commencing atthe gate of the seraglio,|breeze should lightly ruffle the Bosphorus, seeming to 
‘on the sea of Marmora, and ending at the grand kiosk | spread over its surface the resplendent meshes of a net- 
of the sultan, opposite the quay of Pera, may measure | work of silver:—if the smoke of the steamboats rises 


painting is the only language of the eye? But painting }three quarters of a league in circumference. It is a} cand winds round the broad trembling sails of the sultan’s 


itself has never portrayed all that is here. ‘The pictures 
1 have seen are merely detached scenes, consisting of 
dead lines and colours without life: none convey any 
idea of the innumerable gradations of tints, varying 
with every change of the atinosphere and every passing 
hour. The harmonious whole and the colossal grandeur 
of these lines ;—the movements and intertwinings of the 
different horizons;—the moving sails scattered over the 
three seas ;—the murmur of the busy population on the 
shores ;—the reports of the cannon on board the ves- 
sels,—the flags waving from the mast-heads ;—the float- 
ing caiques ; the vapourous reflection of domes, mosques, 
steeples, and minarets in the sea; all this has never been 
described. [will try it. 

The hills of Galata, Pera, and some others, descending 


to the sea, are covered with towns of various colours: | 
some have their houses painted bright red; others black, | 


with numerous blue cupolas relieving the sembre tint. 


Between the cupolas are perceived patches of verdure | 
formed by the plant uns, fig trees, and cypresses of the| 
little garde ns adjoining each house. Between the houses | 
there are large spaces: these are cultivated fields and |< 


gardens, in which may be discerned groups of Turkish | 
women covered with their black veils, and playing with 


their children and their slaves beneath the shade of the 
trees. Flights of turtle-doves and white pigeons float in| 


the air above these gardens and the roofs of the houses ; 
aud, like light flowers blown by the breeze, stand out} 
from the background of the picture, which is the blue 
sea, One may discern the ai ets, winding, as they de- 


scend towards the sea, like ravines ; and lower down, the 


bustle of the bazars, which are enveloped in a veil of 
light and transparent smoke. These towns, or these 
quarters of towns, are separated one from another by 
promontories of verdure, crowned by wooden palaces and 
kiosks painted in every colour—or by deep valleys, 
whence arise the heads of cypress trees, and the pointed 
and brilliant spires of minarets. 

On reaching the sea, the eye wanders over its blue 
surface amidst a labyrinth of vessels, some sailing and 
some lying at anchor. The caiques look like water-birds: 
they float sometimes in groups and sometimes singly, 
and cross each other in every direction, proceeding from 
Europe to Asia, or from Pera to the seraglio point, 
Some frigates at full sail issuing from the Bosphorus, 
salute the seraglio: the smoke rising from their two sides 
like gray wings, envelopes them for a moment ; but their 
white sails again reappear, and they double the grand 
signior’s garden, (seeming almost to touch the cypresses 
and plane trees,) to enter the sea of Marmora. About 
thirty or forty frigates, forming the whole fleet of the 
sultan, are anchored at the entrance of the Bosphorus. 
They overshadow the water on the land side; only five 
or six of these ships are distinctly discernible: the hill 
and the trees partly conceal the rest, whose masts and 
rigging seem intertwined with the cypresses, forming a 
circular avenue extending up the Bosphorus. Here the | 
mountains on the opposite side, or on the Asiatic shore, 
form the background of the picture. ‘hey are higher| 
and greener than those on the European shore. They 
are crowned by thick forests. On their acelivities are 
gardens, kiosks, pavilions, villages, and small mosques 
curtained round with trees. Their bays are filled with 
vessels lying at anchor, caiques rowing to and fro, and 


triangle; its base being the palace, or the seraglio point 
itself, projecting into the sea, and its most extended side 
looking to the inner port or canal of Constantinople. 
The spot where I now trace this description commands a 
full view of it. It is a forest of gigantic trees, whose | 
trunks rise like columns, or like enclosing walls, and 
whose branches overshadow the mosques, the batteries, 
and the vessels in the sea. These woods of dark and 
glossy green are interspersed with verdant lawns, par- 
terres of flowers, balustrades and flights of marble steps, 
gilt or leaden cupolas, minarets as slender as the masts | 
of a ship, large domes of palaces, and the mosques and | 
kiosks which surround those palaces. This prospect} 
{closcly resembles that presented by the palace of St 
Cloud, when viewed from the opposite banks of the Scine, 
or from the hills of Meudon. 
But the spots which I have just described are surround- 
ed on three sides by the sea, and commanded on the 
fourth by the cupolas of the numerous mosques, and by 
the ocean of houses and streets which form the real 
Constantinople, or the city of Stamboul. The mosque 
of St. Sophia, the St. Peter's of the Eastern Rome, raises 
iis massive and gigantic dome above and quite close to 
ithe outward walls of the seraglio. St. Sophia looks like 
an irregularly formed hill of stones, surmounted by a 
dome, which glitters in the sun like a sea of lead. At 
|a little distance are the more modern mosques of Achmet, 
Bajazet, Soliman, and Sultania, all of which tower to 
the clouds, with minarets intersected by Moorish galleries. 
| Cypresses almost as tall as the minarets are intermingled 
with them, and their black foliage contrasts with the 
‘brilliant glitter of the edifices. On the summit of the 
flat hill of Stamboul, there are discerned among the walls 
of the edifices and the stems of the minarets, one or two 
eminences blackened by fire and bronzed by time. These 
are some remains of the ancient Byzantium, standing in 
the square of the Hippodrome or the Atmeidan. There 
likewise may be discerned the vast lines of several pala- 
ces of the sultan or his vizirs. The divan, whose gate 
has given the name of Sublime Porte to the empire, is 
in this group of edifices. Further up, and clearly defined 
on the azure background of the sky, stands a splendid 
mosque which crowns the hill and overlooks the two seas. 
Its gilt cupola, lighted by the vay seems to emit rays of 
fire, and the transparency of its dome, and its walls sur- 
mounted by aerial galleries, give it the appearance of a 
monument made of silver, or bluish coloured porcelain. 
The horizon in this direction terminates, and the eye 
descends over two other broad hills thickly covered with 
mosques, palaces, and painted houses, until it reaches 
the extremity of the port, where the sea diminishes in- 
sensibly in width, and disappears beneath the trees in the 
) Arcadian valley of the fresh waters of Europe. In the 
canal arise groups of masts, belonging to the vessels 
moored off the Death quay in the arsenal, and under 
the cypress forests which flank Constantinople. The 
tower of Galata, built by the Genoese, rises like the mast 
| of a ship from an ocean of house-tops, and forms a co- 
| lossal boundary between Galata and Pera. At last the 
| eye reposes on the tranquil basin of the Bosphorus, un- 
certain whether to turn towards Europe or Asia. 
Such are the prominent points of the picture ; but if 
you add to these the vast framework which encireles it 








frigates ;—if the guns fired for prayers on board the 
vessels of the fleet resound in prolonged echoes to the 
cypresses surrounding the cemetery ;—if the various 
noises from the seven cities and the thousands of vessels 
rise from the shore and the sea, and are wafted by the 
breeze to the hill whence you are looking down ;—if you 
consider, that the sky is always of a pure dark blue— 
that these seas and these natural ports are ever tranquil 
and safe—that every house along these shores has a 
creek in which a vessel may lie in all weathers under the 
very windows—that large three-deckers are built and 
launched beneath the plane trees on the shore ;—if you 
recollect, that you are in Constantinople, the queen of 
Europe and Asia, at the precise point where these two 
quarters of the world meet, as it were, either for friendly 
greeting, or for combat ;—if night should surprise you 
whilst contemplating this prospect, which can never 
weary the eye ;—if the pharos of Galata, the seraglio 
and seutari, and the lights on the high poops of the 
vessels, are glimmering ;—if the stars detach themselves 
one by one, or in groups from the azure firmament, and 
envelope the mountains of the Asiatic coast, the snows 
of Olympus, the Princes Islands in the sea of Marmora, 
the level height of the seraglio, the hills of Stamboul 
and the three seas, so that the whole scene seems to float 
in a blue net-work besprinkled with pearls ;—if the rising 
moon diffuse sufficient light to show the great masses 
of the picture, while it obscures or softens the details ;— 
you have at every hour of the day and night the most 
delicious spectacle that can charm the sight. It is an 
enchantment of the eye which communicates to the 
mind ;—a dazzling of the sight and the soul. This is 
the spectacle which I have enjoyed every day and every 
night for the space of a month. 

The French ambassador having proposed that I should 
accompany him in the visit which all the ambassadors 
on their arrival are privileged to pay to St. Sophia, I 
arrived at eight o’clock this morning at one of the gates 
leading to the sea, behind the walls of the seraglio. One 
of the principal officers of the sultan met us at the land- 
ing-place and conducted us to his house, where he had 
ordered a collation to be prepared. The apartments were 
numerous and elegantly decorated, but without any other 
furniture than divans and pipes. The divans were placed 
against the windows, which looked upon the sea of Mar- 
mora, The collation was served in the European style, 
the viands alone being national. ‘These were numerous 
and choice, but they were all new to us. When we had 
concluded our repast, the ladies were conducted to visit 
the wives of the Turkish colonel, who were assembled 
for that day in a lower apartment, the harem or women ’s 
apartment being that in which we had been received. 
We were furnished with Asiatic slippers of yellow mo- 
rocco to enter the mosque; otherwise we should have 
been obliged to take off our boots and walk barefooted. 
We entered the court-yard of the mosque surrounded by 
a number of guards, who kept back the orowd which had 
assembled to see us. ‘The Osmanlis looked gloomy and 
discontented ; for the zealous Mussulmans regard the 
admission of Christians as a profawation of their sanc- 
tuaries. As soon as we entered, the gate of the mosque 
was closed, 

St. Sophia, which was built by Constantine, is one of 





and makes it stand out from its background of sky and 


the largest edifices ever raised for the purpose of C hris- 
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tian worship; but it is evident, from the barbarous style 
of art which pervades the mass of stone, that it is the properly speakir ' 
production of a vitiated and declining age. It is a con- tent to discharge the duties of priesthooc 
fused memorial of a taste which no longer exists—the cotal body was the later work of corruption. 
imperfect production of an art in its infancy. The tem- I have entered the mosques, I have invarial 
le is encompassed by a spacious peristyle covered and few Turks prostrate on the carpet, and praying with al 
ple is k 1 by iou ristyle covered lf Lurks prost t t, and pray t | 
closed like that of St. Peter’s at Rome, Columns of the external signs of fervour and complete absorption of 


idolatry. ‘There was originally no pricsthood,—or, more 


r every one of the faithful was compe- 
' . ye 
te ine sacer- 


Whenever 


ly found a 


granite of prodigious height, but imbedded in the walls,! mind. 

separate this vestibule from the court in front of the; In the court of the mosque of Bajazet, I saw the empty 
porch. A laige gate opens into the interior, The walls|tomb of Constantine. It consists of a vase of porphyry 
of the church are decorated on each side by superb) of such prodigious size that it might have held the re- 
columns of porphyry, Egyptian granite, and rare kinds of) mains of twenty heroes. This vase is evidently a pro- 
marble. But these columns, which are of dispropor- duction of Greek art, some relic of the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. ‘hus do different ages bequeath to each 


tionate size and of various orders, are evidently fragments 
taken from other temples, and are placed here without} other their temples as well as their tombs, but divested of 
regard to symmetry or taste, as savages might support a! their contents. Where are now the bones of Constan- 
rude hut with the mutilated remains of a palace.|tine? The Turks have enclosed his sepulchre in a 
Gigantic pillars, of coarse workmanship, supported an| kiosk, and will not suffer it to be profaned. ‘The tombs 
elevated dome like that of St. Peter’s, and the effect of) of the sultans and of their families are in the gardens of 


which is certainly not less majestic. ‘This dome, which| the mosques they have built: they are under marble) Whilst the sultan views it fr 
; : | 


was anciently ornamented with mosaic work forming, kiosks, shadowed by trees and perfumed by flowers. A 
pictures on the ceiling, was plastered over when Mahomet variety of springs murmur around these kiosks, and the 
II. took possession of St. Sophia and converted it into a} Mussulmans regard the memory of the dead with such 
mosque. Some portions of the plaster have fallen off, reverence, that [ never passed by one of these tombs 
and here and there allow the ancient Chri 
tion to re-appear. Circular galleries are carried up all! upon the windows of the numerous monuments, 

around the building as high as the very top of the dome.| I have just returned from an excursion down and up 








Viewed from the upper galleries, the aspect of the edifice} the Bosphorus, from Constantinople to the mouth of the| when a: 


is beautiful. Vast, sombre, without ornament, with its! Black sea. 


I wish to sketch for myself some of the 
broken arches and its dirty columns, it resembles the/ traits of this delightful scenery. I could not 
+} 


interior of a colossal tomb, the relics of which have} lieved that sky, earth, sea, and man, could produce such 
been dispersed. It inspires awe, silence, and meditation ja combination of enchanting prospects: the transparent 
on the instability of the works of man, who raises strue-| mirror of the : 
tures for principles which he conceives tobe eternal, and | their w! 

which succeeding principles demolish or appropriate. In| in this extended way ; but my memory cannot retain and 


m except in little successive details. | 


have be- 








ky or of the sea can alone reflect them in 





Decne Mu ae «| 
ioleexpanse. My imagination alsoembraces them 


its present state, St. Sophia resembles an imnmense cara-| reproduce th 
vansary of God. Here are the cojurans of the temple of therefore tr 
Ephesus, and the figures of the apostles, encircled with! glided along in my caique. A painter would requir 
gilded glories, looking down upon the hauging lamps of/ years to depict only one shore of the Bosphorus. The 
the Iman. jlandscape changes at every glance, and as it \ ries pre- 
Leaving St. Sophia, we proceeded to the seven prin-|sents renewed beauty. What can I say in a few 
cipal mosques of Constantinople. We found them less| words! 
spacious, but far more beautiful. Mahometanism hasits} ‘he morning was clear and sunshiny, 
own peculiar art of building—an art exactly conform-| o'clock I embarked in one of those long ca 
able to the luminous simplicity of its faith. ‘his is ex-|dash through the waves like fish. I took with me four 
emplified in the chaste, regular, and splendid temples,| Arnaut rowers and an interpreter; the latter, seated be- 
without recesses for mysteries, and without altars for) tween the rowers and me, told me the names of place 
victims. The seven mosques are alike in grandeur and|and things. We rowed along the quays of ‘Tophana 
nearly in colour. ‘They have spacious courts in front,|and the artillery barracks. ‘The town of ‘Tophana rises 
surrounded by cloisters, containing the schools and the|in tiers of painted houses, like bouquets of flowers, 
apartments of the Imans. The courts are shaded by grouped round the marble mosque, aud is partly lost 
superb trees, while numerous fountains diffuse their| beneath the shade of the high cypresses of the cemetery 
murmurs and their delicious fresliness around. Mina-|of Pera. ‘This curtain of sombre foliage terminates the 
rets of exquisite workmanship rise from their domes like) hills on that side. We glided on between vessels lying 
the four cardinal points at the four angles of the mosque.|at anchor, and innumerable caiques conveying to Con- 
Small circular galleries, with curved stone parapets in| stantinople the officers of the seraglio, the ministers and 
elaborate open work like lace, surround at different} their kiaias, and the families of the Armenian traders 
heights the light spire of the minarets. To these, at} whom the hour of Jabour summoned to their shops and 
various periods of the day, the muetzlin ascends to pro-| warehouses. ‘I‘hese Armenians are a fine race of men, 
claim the hour, and to summon the people to, what is|'Their costume is dignified and simple, consisting of a 
ever in the mind of Mahomedans, the contemplation of| black turban, and a long blue robe, confined round the 
God. A portico, elevated by a few steps, leads to the| waist by a white cashmere shawl. ‘Their figures are 
gate of the temple. The temple is either of a round or| athletic, and their countenances intelligent but vulgar. 
square form, surmounted by a cupola supported by ele-| [heir complexions are fresh, their eyes blue, and their! 
gant pillars or beautiful fiuted columns, <A pulpit is} beards fair. hey may be called the Swiss of the East. 
placed against one of these pillars. The frieze is com-| Like the Swiss of Europe, they are laborious, peaceful, 
posed of verses from the Koran, inscribed in orna-|and regular; but, like them, they are c: 
mental characters on the walls, which are painted in|avaricious. ‘They barter their trading talent for the 
arabesque ornaments. From pillar to pillar are fixed) wages of the sultan or the Turks. ‘here is nothing 
iron wires, from which are suspended lamps, the eggs of heroic or warlike in their nature. Commerce is their 
ostriches, and bunches of spices or flowers; mats ofjdeity: they would pursue it under any master. No 
rushes or of rich cloth cover the floor. he effect of the} other class of Christians accord so well with the 'T 
whole is simple and grand. ‘The mosque is not atemple| They accumulate the wealth which the Turks neglect, 
inhabited by a deity ; it is a house of prayer and contem-|and which escapes the grasp of the Greeks and the 
plation to which men resort to adore the one and univer-| Jews. Every thing here is in their hands; they are 
sal God. What we call worship does not exist in the/the dragomans of all the pachas and vizirs. Th 
Mahomedan religion. Mahomed preached his faith to| Armenian females have pure and delicate features: their 
barbarian tribes, in the ceremonies of whose worship the | placid beauty resembles that of the English women or 
deity was lost sight of. The rites of the Mahomedans|the peasants of Helvetia. The children too are very 
are simple; an annual festival, together with ablution| handsome. ‘The caiques which“glide past us are filled 
and prayer at the five divisions of the day, are their only| with these Armenians. On the prows of their boats are 
ceremonies. Their only dogma is belief in a creating| baskets of flowers, which they Jiave brought from their! 
and rewarding God. ‘They have banished images lest) country-houses. 
they should work upon the weakness of human imagi-) 
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to the Ottoman , Which is ridifg at anchor off the 
uropean coast. 
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nuce masses sieep ere as 

calmly as on the bosom of a Jake. Sailors dressed like 
ies es 





5 4 lie rs, in r d or hl ec, are carelesslv lean- 





ing on the shrouds, w 








Ist others are | ne round the 
keels, Large shallops, laden with troops, are passing to 
and fro between the shore and the fleet; and the elegant 
boats of the capitan pacha, each manned with twenty 
rowers, dar tus like arrows. Admiral Tahir Pacha 
and his officers are di | in loose brown coats or 
pelisses, and on their heads they wear the fez (a large 


red woollen cap), which they draw down over their fore- 


heads, as if ashamed of havin 


handoned the noble and 
air of melancholy 
icir long pipes with 
here are lying here about 
ly ready to set sail; but 


rraceful turban. These men have 
and resignation : th 
mouthpi 

] 





are smoking 





of amber, 








thirty fine ships of war, seemin 





there are neither officers nor seamen, and this magnifi- 


! 


cent fleet is merely an ornament of the Bosphorus. 


m his kiosk of Beglierbeg, 






on the o site coast of Asia, the two or three frigates 
of Ibra! ’acha are in undisturbed possession of the 
Mediterranean, and the barks of Samos command the 


| Arc hipelago. At a few yards from these vessels, along 
the shore of Europe, I pass under the windows of a 
It looks like the abode 

ves of the Bosphorus, 
tated by a breeze, touch the windows, and cast 
Itheir foam into the apartments of the ground floor, The 





| magnificent palace of the suita 
of 








amphibious beings. ‘The wa 














| flichts of steps are washed with the water, and through 
the iron work of the gates tle sea finds its way into the 
court-yards and gardens. Here are basins for the caiques, 
ind bat or the ltanas, who may almost plunge into 
it, screened by the curtains of their saloons. Behind 
these maritime court-yards, gardens planted with shrubs 
ind flowers rise In suce ive rows, ornamented with 
terraces and gilt kiosks. T'hese fl nvery parterres are 
lost in the thick ods of oal irel, and plantain trees, 
which cover the declivitic rise to the very summit 
of the eminence. The sultan’s apartments are now open, 
and I can see through the windows the rich geld mould- 
ings of the ceilings, the erystal lusts the divans, and 
the silken curtains. The windows of the harem are 
losed by thick gratings of 1 elegantly carved. Hav- 
ing passed this palace, we arrive at an uninterrupted 
series of palaces, ! ( ! card . belonging to the 

rincipal favourites, ministers, or pachas of the grand 
sienior: they all lie on the margin of the sea, as if 
fondly xr its freshness. Their windows are 
open. Turks are on sin spacious apart- 
ments resplendent with gold and silken draperies: they 
ire smoking, chatting, sipping sherbet, and looking at us 
as we pass by. ‘These windows open upon terraces, 
thickly planted with vines, shrubs, and flowers. Nu- 
merous slaves, richly dressed, are seated on the flight of 
steps leading down to the sea, and caiques manned with 
rowers are waiting in readiness to receive the masters of 


these love ly dwellings, In all these houses the harem 
forms a wing, separated by gardens or court-yards from 
the apartments of the men. ‘The harem windows are 
grated. I only see now and then the head of a pretty 


among the vines and 





child thrust through the openings 
erceping flowers, to look at the sea, or the white arm of 
a woman opening or closing a window-blind. ‘These 
palaces and houses are all built of wood, but very richly 
worked: they have projecting roofs, galleries, and balus- 
trades without number, and are all shaded by large trees, 
creeping planta, and groves of jasmine and roses, All 
are washed by the waves of the Bosphorus, and have 
inner courts into which the sea enters, and where the 
calques float. ‘The Bosphori 


that we rowed quite at the margin of the shore to inhale 


sis so deep in all its parts, 


the balmy perfume of the flowers, and to allow our 
rowers to enjoy the shade of the trees. Large vessels 
passed as closely as we did, and not unfrequently the 
yards of a brig became entangled in the branches of a 
tree, the trellis of a vine, or even the blind of a window, 
carrying away a fragment of the foliage or the house. 
These houses are separated one from the other only by 
clumps of trees planted on some projecting piece of 
ground, or by angles of rock, covered with ivy and moss, 
which descend from the hills, and extend to the len 


of several fect in the water. Here and there a bay of 


We now begin to turn the point of Tophana, and FO wre width and depth runs in between two hills which 
nation, and convert mere memorials into objects of sinful getting under the shadow of the large vessels belonging | are separated by the bed of a torrent or streamlet. A 
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village then extends along the smooth banks of these | charnel-houses, whence horror repels the worship and the 


little gulfs, with its beautiful Moorish fountains, its) piety of remembrance. 
mosque with oupolas of gold and azure, and its light) Beyond the castles, the Bosphorus widens, and the 
minaret towering to the tops of the plantain trees. The | mountains of Europe and Asia appear more barren and 
little houses rise in amphitheatres round these gulfs, deserted. The sea shore is, however, still besprinkled 
with their facades and kiosks painted a thousand colours. here and there, with little white houses, and rustic 
Large villas extend along the brows of the hills, flanked) mosques, each of the latter being built on rising ground 
hy gardens and groves of fir trees, which terminate the near a fountain, and under the dome of a plantain tree. 
horizon. At the foot of each of these villages there is a The village of Therapia, where the French and English 
quay of granite a few feet broad. ‘These quays are plant-| ambassadors reside, is at a little distance from the margin 
ed with sycamores, vines, and jasmines, which hang) of the shore; the high forests which overhang it, throw 
over into the sea, forming arbours, beneath which the/ their shadows over the terraces and lawns of the two 
caiques lie for shelter. Trading vessels of every nation palaces; and some little winding valleys among the 
anchor in front of the warehouses of the merchants and_ rocks form the limits of the two powers. ‘Two English 
shipowners, and the merchandise is frequently carried and French frigates, lying at anchor before each of the 
along a plank fixed from the deck of a ship to a window. palaces, await the signal of the ambassadors to convey to 
Numbers of children, and dealers in fruit and vegetables, the fleets in the Mediterranean messages of war or peace. 
are moving along the quays, which are the bazars of the) Buyukdere, a beautiful town at the extremity of the 
villages of the Bosphorus. Suilors in the dresses of all gulf formed by the Bosphorus, where it turns to lose it- 
nations, and speaking all languages, are grouped amongst |self in the Black sea, extends like a curtain of palaces 
the Osmanlis, who are squatted on their carpets near the and villas along the sides of the two sombre mountains. 
fountains, or round the trunks of the plantain trees, | A fine quay separates the gardens and the houses from 
ithe sea. 
None of the villages of Lucerne or Interlaken can! the line, three frigates and two steamers, is anchored off 
afturd any idea of the exquisite grace and picturesque the terraces of the palace of the Russian embassy, and 
effect of these little gulfs of the Bosphorus: I could not) looks like a town floating on the water. Boats trans- 
avoid stopping to look at them. ‘These little villages are) mitting orders from one ship to another; various small 
met with every five minutes, along the first half of the craft conveying water from the fountains, or carrying 
European coast, that is to say, for the space of two or| invalids ashore; the yachts of the young officers sailing 
three leagues. They afterwards become less frequent,| past each other with the speed of race-horses ; or the 
and the landscape assumes a more wild character, on| firing of guns resounding in the deep valleys of Asia, 
account of the increasing height of the hills, and the) and announcing the entrance of ships from the Black 
depth of the forests. Ihere speak only of the European! sea; a Russian camp pitched on the burning sides of the 
coast. I shall on my return describe the coast of Asia,!Giant’s Mountains, facing the fleet; the beautiful plain 
which is still more beautiful. But to form a correct idea) of Buyukdere on the left, with its group of wonderful 
of the whole, it must be borne in mind, that the shore | plane trees, one of which would shade a whole regiment ; 
of Asia is but a very little distance from us; that we the magnificent forests of the palaces of the Russian and 
are frequently equally near both shores, where we keep} Austrian embassies, which fringe the brows of the hills; 
the middle of the current, in parts where the channel! the elegant balconied houses which border the quays, 
becomes narrow or takes turns; so that similar scenes to; with festoons of flowers overhanging their terraces ; 
those which Lam now describing meet my eyes when-| Armenians, with their children, rowing to and fro in their 
ever I turn towards Asia. caiques filled with foliage and flowers; the dark and 
But to return to the shore along which our caique is) narrow arm of the Bosphorus, which one just gains a 
now closely floating. After passing the last of these! glimpse of, extending towards the misty horizon of the 
natural ports above mentioned, there is a spot where the | Black sea; other chains of mountains, without any 
Bosphorus imbeds itself like a broad and rapid river, be-| trace of villages or houses, towering to the clouds, with 
tween two promontories of rock, which descend perpen-| their black forests, like redoubtable boundaries be- 
dicularly from the summit of a double range of moun- | tween the storms of the ocean of tempests and the mag- 
tains. The channel takes a turn, and seems there en-| nificent serenity of the seas of Constantinople; two 
tirely to close. In proportion as we advance, however, | fortified castles, facing one another, on each shore, 
we see it unfold, and turn behind the European cape ;| crowning with their batteries, their towers, and their 
then widening, it forms a sort of lake, on the banks of cranies, the projecting heights of two gloomy capes; 
which stand the two towns Therapia and Buyukdere.| and finally, a doutle line of rocks, bespotted with forests, 
F’'rom top to bottom of the two promontories of rock, which} which are gradually lost in the blue waves of the Black 
are clothed with vegetation, there rise some half-ruined| sea :—such is Buyukdere. Add to this, the perpetual 
fortifications, white cranied turrets, drawbridges, and! movement of a file of vessels, con.ing to Constantinople, 
towers, built after the manner of the beautiful structures | or leaving the canal, according as the wind blows north 
of the middle ages. These are the two famous castles or south. These vessels are sometiines so numerous, 
of Europe and Asia, whence Mahomet II. so long main-| that one day, when returning home in my caique, I 
tained the siege of Constantinople, before he succeeded | counted nearly two hundred in less than an hour. They 
in gaining possession of the city. ‘The castles rise like | sail in groups, like birds migrating from one climate to 
t vo white phantoms from the black bosom of the pines| another. If the wind varies, they tack about, standing 
and eypresses, and seem to close the entrance to the two out alternately under the houses or the trees of Asia or 
seus, | Europe: if a breeze freshens, they anchor in one of the 
These towers and turrets, looking down upon the} numberless bays, or at the point of one of the little 
ships at full sail,—the long branches of ivy hanging like| capes of the Bosphorus; and a moment after, they ap- 
warriors cloaks over the half-ruined walls,—the gray) pear with all their sails set. The scene, animated by 
roeks on which the castles stand, and whose angles pro-| these groups of vessels sailing or lying at anchor, and by 
ject from amidst the surrounding verdure,—and the the various positions which they take along the shores, 
broad shadows which they cast on the water, altogether: every moment presents a new aspect, and renders the 
render this one of the most characteristic points of the Bosphorus a wonderful kaleidoscope. 
Bosphorus. Here it loses its exclusively graceful aspect,/ On my arrival at Buyukdere, I took possession of the 
und assumes an appearance alternately graceful and sub-| charming house on the quay, which M. Truqui had so 
lime. At the foot of these two castles there are Turk- hospitably offered to me. We shall pass the summer 
ish cemeteries, and turbans sculptured in white marble! here. 
ure seen here and there amidst the foliage washed by the | 
waves. What a happy race are the Turks! Their} Same date. 
ashes always repose in the spot of their predilection—j| On viewing the coast of the Bosphorus which I have 
beneath the shade of the tree or the shrub which they just described, one might readily believe that nature has 
cherished in life-—on the bank of the current whose here created a work which could never be surpassed ; 
murmur has delighted them,—visited by the doves which | and that there cannot be found in all the world another 
te hands fed, and embalmed by the perfume of the! landscape superior to the one which now enchants my 
MOwers which they planted. If they possess no portion| sight. I have returned this evening to Constantinople, 
of earth during life, they possess it after death: they do after coasting along the Asiatic shore, which I find a 


The shore of Asia owes nothing to man; there nature 
has done all. No Buyukdere, no Therapia, no ambas- 
sadors’ palaces, no towns of Armenians or Franks are to 
be seen. The prospect consists of mountains, separated 
by defiles: small verdant valleys formed among the 
foundations of the rocks, winding rivers, and torrents 
whitening with their foam the forests which overhang 
the sides of the rocks, penetrate into the ravines, and 
descend even to the margins of the numerous gulfs on 
the coast. The whole landscape presents such variety 
in form and colour, foliage and verdure, as the fancy of 
no painter could invent. A few detached houses be- 
longing to Turkish sailors or gardeners are sprinkled 
here and there along the shore, on the platforms of the 
woody hill, or grouped on the points of the rocks, against 
which the current breaks into blue waves, in colour like 
the night sky. The white sails of a few fishing-boats 
in the creeks are seen now and then gliding between the 
plantain trees. Innumerable flocks of white birds perch 
on the margins of the meadows, and eagles from the 
summits of the mountains hover over the sea. Some of 
the little bays or creeks are completely closed up by 


The Russian fleet, consisting of five ships of|rocks and the trunks of huge trees, whose boughs, 


covered with black foliage, overhang the waves, and 
amidst which the caiques lie hid as it were in cradles, 
In the shade of these bays are discerned one or two vil- 
lages, with gardens behind the houses on verdant decli- 
vities, and with groups of trees at the foot of the rocks, 
The villagers have their barks rocking on the waves be- 
fore their doors, and their dovecots are on the roofs of 
their houses. ‘The women and the children are at the 
windows, while the old men sit under the plantain trees 
at the foot of the minaret. 

The labourers are seen quitting the fields to return to 
their caiques, or are engaged in loading their barks with 
green faggots—with myrtle and broom still in flower, 
which they dry and burn in the winter. This mass of 
floating verdure, hanging over the sides of the boats even 
into the water, completely conceals both the bark and the 
rower, and looks like a portion of the shore loosened by 
the current, and borne along by the sea, with its foliage 
still green, and with its flowers still redolent of perfume. 
Such is the aspect of the Asiatic coast as far as the 
castle of Mahomet II. which seems to close the Bospho- 
Tus, giving it the appearance of a Swiss lake. Here the 
character of the coast begins to change. The summits 
of the hills are less sharp, and they descend less precipi- 
tately into the small valleys. Asiatic villages, richer and 
more numerous, arise. The fresh streams of Asia, and 
lovely plains shaded by trees, and studded with kiosks 
and Moorish fountains, open to the view. Numbers of 
Constantinople carriages, which are a sort of gilt wooden 
cages, placed upon four wheels and drawn by a couple of 
oxen, are dispersed over the green sward. From these 
the veiled Turkish females may be seen to alight, and seat 
themselves at the foot of a tree, or on the ground near 
the water; at some distance from them the men are sit- 
ting in groups, drinking coffee, or smoking their pipes. 
The various coloured clothes of the men and the children, 
joined to the monotonous brown tint of the women’s 
veils, forms a must singular and beautiful mosaic scene. 
Oxen and buffaloes graze in the meadows. Arabian 
horses, covered with caparisons of velvet, silk, and gold, 
are prancing near the caiques, which row in crowds to 
the shore, filled with Armenian and Jewish women. The 
latter, after landing, sit down unveiled on the grass by 
the side of some of the streams, forming a long chain of 
women and gi:ls in different costumes and attitudes. 
Some of them possess the most exquisite beauty, which 
their variety of dress serves to heighten. 1 have often 
seen here many Turkish women of the harems unveiled. 
They are almost universally of small stature and pale com- 
plexion, with a mournful expression in the eye, and a 
feeble and sickly appearance. In general, the climate of 
Constantinople, in spite of all its apparent salubrity, is 
unhealthy. The women, at all events, are very far from 
deserving their reputation for beauty. ‘The Jewish and 
Armenian females were the only ones whom I thought 
handsome ; and yet how far were these inferior in beauty 
to the Jewesses andthe Armenian women of Arabia, and 
how little they possessed of the indescribable charms 
which characterise the Greek women of Syria and Asia 
Minor! 

A little further on, close to the waves of the Bospho- 





net consign the remains of those they have loved to! thousand times more beautiful than the European coast, 


tus, rises the magnificent new palace, at present inhabited 
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by the grand signior. Beglierbeg is an edifice in the 
Italian taste, but bearing the impression of Indian arid 
Moorish recollections: it is an immense building, with 
wings enclosing gardens. 
ground full of roses and watered by fountains. A nar- 
row quay, formed of gtanite, separates the windows from 
the sea. As I slowly passed this palace, the abode of so 
much misery and terrors, I perceived the grand signior 
sitting on a divan in one of the kiosks at the water side. 
Achmet Pacha, one of his young favourites, was stand- 
ing near him. 
our European costume, directed Achmet Pacha’s atten- 
tion to us with his finger, and seemed to be enquiring 
who we were. I saluted the master of Asia after the 
oriental manner, and he graciously returned my saluta- 
tion, All the blinds of the palace were open, and the 
rich decorations of this magnificent habitation were seen 
glittering within. The wing inhabited by the women, or 
the harem, was closed. ‘This part of the building is im- 
mense, and the number of women it contains is not 
known. ‘T'wo caiques, completely covered with gilding, 
and furnished with twenty-four rowers each, were lying 
afloat at the palace gate. These caiques would not dis- 
grace the most exquisite European taste as to elegarice 
of form, while, at the same time, they display the utmost 
degree of Eastern magnificence. The prow of one of 
them, which projected at least twenty-five feet, was sur- 
rounded by the figure of a golden swan with extended 
wings, which seemed to bear the vessel over the waves. 
A silk awning, drawn over golden pillars, covered the 
poop, and rich cashmere shawls formed the sultan’s seat. 
The prow of the other caique was a feathered arrow of 
gold, as if just darting from its bow and flying across the 
sea, When out of sight of the sultan, I lingered for a 
considerable time to admire the palace and the gardens. 
All bear marks of the most perfect taste. I know of no 
royal residence in Europe which presents such a magnifi- 
cent and fairy-like effect. The whole seems as pure and 
resplendent as if it had just received its finishing touch 
from the hand of the artist. The roofs of the palace are 
masked by gilt balustrades ; and the chimneys, which dis- 
figure most of our public edifices in Europe, here con- 
sisted of fluted gilt columns, whose elegant capitals 
conferred an additional ornament on the edifice. 

I admire Mahmoud, the prince who passed his boyhood 
in the gloomy prisons of the seraglio, with the terrors of 


The sultan, attracted by the appearance of 


rets, opens the vast port of Constantinople, where the | rooms in which they kept their human merchandise: but 
vessels, riding at anchor along the two shores, leave a/as they supposed usto be Arabs or Eg¥ptians, they did not 
broad avenue for the caiques. I now glide through this | venture to refuse us admittance to any of the rooms. _ Iti- 





Behind are large plots of| labyrinth of vessels, as the Venetian gondolas float under /nerant dealers in cakes and dried fruits were walking 


the shadow of the palaces, and I land at the Death quay, | about the gallery, selling refreshments to the slaves. I 
beneath an alley of cypresses, slipped a few piastres into the hand of one of them, and 
directed him to distribute the contents of his basket 
{among the negro children, who eagerly devoured them. 

This morning I was taken by a young gentleman of| J remarked a poor negress, about eighteen or twenty 
Constantinople to the slave market. years of age, remarkably handsome, but with a sullen 

After traversing the long streets of Stamboul parallel }and melancholy air. She was seated on a bench in the 
with the walls of the old seraglio, and passing several} gallery, richly dressed, and with her face unveiled. 
splendid bazars crowded with merchants and purchasers, | Round her were about a dozen other negresses, dressed 
we ascended by a few narrow streets into a dirty square, |in rags, and exposed for sale at very low prices. The 
on which opened the gate of another bazar. We were |negress above mentioned held in ber lap a fine little boy 
indebted to the Turkish costume, in which we were |jof three or four years of age, magnificently dressed : 
dressed, and to the perfection in which my guide spoke |her child, who was a mulatto, had a handsome and noble 
the language, for our admittance to this market of human |countenance, a beautiful mouth, and the finest eyes 
flesh. How many ages elapsed, and how many appeals imaginable. I played with the boy, and gave him some 
were made to the reason of man, before he ceased to re-|cakes and sweetmeats, which I had purchased at a neigh- 
gard power as a right, and could be convinced that|bouring shop; but the mother snatched them from his 
What an advancement of intelli-| hands, and threw them on the ground, with an expres- 
gence! and how much does it promise! How many |sion of anger and offendtd pride. She held down her 
things there are which we regard with indifference, but| face and wept. I imagined that she was afraid of being 
which may appear enormous crimes in the eyes of our | sold separately from her child, and I requested M. Mor- 
descendants! These were the reflections which occurred | lach, my obliging guide, to purchase her together with 
to my mind as we entered the bazar. Yet there are many | the child for me. I would have brought up the interest- 
lawful possessions of the same kind, of which we take|ing boy without separating him from his mother. We 
no account! And after all, they are lawful; for we | addressed ourselves to a broker with whom M. Morlach 
must not expect of man more than he knows. His con-| was acquainted. The broker spoke to the owner of the 
victions are his truths; he has no others. God alone/slave and her child. He at first seemed inclined to ac- 
possesses them, and he distributes them to us in propor-|cept our terms. The poor woman wept bitterly, and the 
tion to our progressive intelligence. boy threw his arms round his mother’s neck. But the 

The slave market is a vast uncovered court, surrounded | bargaining was alla pretence on the part of the mers 
by a roofed portico or piazza. Under this portico, which |chant, and when we agreed to give him the very exor- 
on the side of the court has a wall about waist-high,|bitant price he set upon the slaves, he took the broker 
there are doors opening into the chambers in which ered and told him that the negress was not for sale. 
merchants keep their slaves, ‘These doors are thrown| He stated that she was the slave of a rich Turk, who 
open, to enable the purchasers, as they walk about, tosee| was the father of the boy; that she had evinced too 
the slaves. ‘The men and women are kept in separate | haughty and overbearing a spirit in the harem; and that 
chambers; and the women are unveiled. Besides the|to correct and humble her, her master had sent her to 
slaves in these lower chambers, a great nuinber are | the bazar, under pretence of intending to get rid of her, 
grouped in a gallery under the portico, and in the court | but with secret orders that she should not be sold. This 
itself. We commenced our examination. ‘The most re-| mode of correction is frequently resorted to, and when a 
markable group consisted of some Abyssinian girls, about | Turk is out of humour with his female slaves, his usual 
twelve or fifteen in number. ‘They were seated close to- | threat is that he will send them to the bazar. We ac- 


May 20. 


slavery is a crime! 








death daily before his eyes;—who was tutored by the 
wise and unfortunate Selim, and raised to the throne by ! 
the death of brother ;—who silently meditated for 
filteen years, the emancipation of the empire, the restora- 
tion of Islamism, and the destruction of the janissaries. 
He executed this project with the heroism and calmness 


gether in a circle, and their faces were all turned to the | cordingly withdrew. 

spectators. Most of them were remarkably beautiful.| We looked into a great number of rooms, each con- 
They had almond-shaped eyes, aquiline noses, thin lips, | taining four or five women, almost all black and ugly, 
a delicate oval contour of face, and long hair as dark and|but having the appearance of good health. Most of 
The pensive, melancholy, | them appeared indifferent to their situation, and sume 


glossy as the raven’s wing. 
They talked and laughed to- 


and languishing expression of their-countenances, ren- 


even solicited purchasers. 





of fatality, continually braving his subjects to regenerate |ders the Abyssinian females, in spite of their copper-| gether, and occasionally made critical remarks on the 


them. He has shown himself brave and dauntless in 
peril, and mild and merciful when he could consult the 
feelings of his heart. Muhmoud has not been adequately 
supported by those about him ; and he has wanted instru- 
ments to execute the good he contemplated. He has 
been disavowed by his people ; betrayed by his pachas ; 
ruined by his neighbours; abandoned by fortune—with- 
out whose aid man can do nothing—himself assisting in 
the overthrow of his throne and his power ;—and, finally, 
wasting in the voluptuous pleasures of the Bosphorus 
his remnant of existence and his shadow of sovereignty. 
The sultan is a man of good and upright intention, but 
of insufficient genius and too feeble resolution. Like 
the last of the Greek emperors, whose place he fills and 
whose destiny he seems to represent, he is worthy of 
other subjects and a better age, and is capable of dying a 
hero. History presents no event comparable to the de- 
struction of the janissaries. I know of no other revo- 
lution so ably planned or so heroically accomplished.— 
Mahmoud will engross that page of history ; but why is 
it the only one? The greatest difficulty was surmount- 
ed—the tyrants were overthrown, and it required only 
resolution and perseverance to reanimate and civilise the 
empire. Mahmoud stopped short in his task. Was it 
because genius is more rare than heroism ? 


From the palace of Beglierbeg, the coast of Asia again | joined their playmates and renewed their game. 


becomes woody and solitary, till you reach Scutari, which 
blooms like a garden of roses, on the extremity of a cape 
at the entrance of the sea of Marmora. Opposite ap- 
pears the verdant point of the seraglio ; and between the 
coast of Europe, crowned with its three painted cities, 
and the coast of Asia, glittering with cupolas and mina- 








jealous glance at every stranger who peeped into the]of them are from time to time carried away by contra- 


coloured complexions, extremely lovely and interesting. | men who were bargaining for them. One or two wept, 
They are tall and slender as the palm trees of their coun-|and concealed themselyes at the further end of the cham- 
try, and their arms are remarkable for beauty of form} ber, and did not without reluctance return to the aleove 
and grace of motion, The girls whom I saw in the/where they had been seated when we looked in. Several 
slave bazar had no clothing but a long robe of coarse yel- walked away cheerfully with a Turk who had purchased 
low cloth. On their ankles they wore bracelets of blue |them, taking with them their little bundle tied in a hand- 
glass beads. They were seated motionless, with their | kerchief, and covering their faces with their white veils. 
heads resting on the palms of their hands, or on their| We witnessed two or three acts of genyine humanity, 
knees. When thus gazed at, their meek and melancholy | for which even Christian charity might envy the good 
eyes were like those of the goat or the lamb whom the |Mussulmans. Several Turks purchased some old female 
peasants lead with strings round their necks to be sold at | slaves who had been sent away from the harems of their 
our village fairs. Sometimes they whispered one to ano-| masters on account of their age and infirmities. We 
ther and smiled. One of them, who held a little child} asked them why they had purchased the poor old wo- 
in her arms, was weeping because the merchant wanted men. To please God,” replied the broker: and M. 
to sell it separately to a dealer in children. Not far from} Morlach assured me that several Mussulmans were in 
this group, there were seven or eight little negro children, | the practice of sending to the markets to buy poor infirm 
from eight to ten years of age. They were tolerably |slaves of both sexes, and support them, for the sake of 
well dressed, and appeared very healthy. ‘They were | charity, in their houses. 

amusing themselves at an oriental game, which is played} The last rooms we entered were half closed, and we 
with small pebbles, arranged in various ways in holes|were at first refused admittance. There was only one 
dug in the sand. Meanwhile the merchants and buyers |s!ave in each room, under the guard of a female. These 
took first one and then another by the arm, examined |slaves were young and beautiful Circassian girls, newly 
them narrowly from head to foot, patted them, made them | arrived from their country. They were dressed in white, 
show their teeth, that they might judge of their age and jand with a remarkable degree of elegance. ‘Their fine 
state of health; and the children, when released, eagerly | features were expressive of neither sorrow nor indigna- 
I next|tion, but disdainful indifference. The beautiful white 
went under the covered porticos, which were crowded |slaves of Georgia or Circassia have become extremely 
with slaves and purchasers, 
traffic were walking about among fhe groups, superbly |raglios, and since Russia has interdicted the traffic in 
dressed in furred pelisses and with long pipes in their|women. Nevertheless, many Georgian families. still 
hands, looking anxious and pre-occupied, and casting a|devote their daughters to this odious traffic, and cargoes 


The Turks engaged in this|rare since the Greek females no longer people the se- @ 
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band dealers. The price of these beautiful creatures 
varies from twelve to twenty thousand piastres, (from 
three to five thousand franes,) whilst black slaves of or- 
dinary beauty do not sell for more than five or six hun- 
dred frances, and the most beautiful at a thousand or 
twelve hundred. In Arabia and in Syria, female slaves 
may be purchased for five or six hundred piastres, (from 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred franes.) One of the 
Georgian girls whom we saw at the bazar was of fault- 
less beauty. Her features were delicate and intelli 
her eyes soft and pensive, and her skin dazzlingly white. 
She was sold before our eyes for the harem of a young 
pacha of Constantinople. But the females of Georgia 
and Circassia are in general far from possessing the 
charms of the Arabian women,—their beauty is touched 
by the coldness of the North. 

We left the bazar with feelings of disgust a 
which is renewed every day and every hour in the cities 
of the East. 
To understand the past without regretting it—to tolerate 
the present whilst striving to improve it—and to hope 
for the future whilst preparing for it—these are the laws 
of wise men and institutions. ‘The sin 
against the Holy Ghost is the conflict of certain men 
against the improvement of things—the egotistical and 
stupid effort to draw back the moral and social world 
which God and Nature are urging forward. Past time 


+ 


t are gone; we should 


rent, 


a scene 


This is the effect of unchangeable laws! 


benevolent 


is the sepulchre of generations tha 
respect it, but we should not wish to bury ourselves and 
live in it. 

The great bazars for merchandise of various kinds, 
and spiceries in particular, are spacious arched galleries, 
with footpaths on each side, and shops filled with wares. 
These wares consist of arms, saddles, and harnesses 3 
jewellery, provisions, morocco boots and shoes, Indian 
and Persian shawls; various European stulfs; the car- 
pets of Damascus and Caramania; the essences and per- 
fumes of Constantinople ; narghilés and pipes of every 
form and every degree of s ris r, and 


coral, used by the orientals in smoking the toumbach ; 
tobacco chopped or folded like quires of yellow paper ; 
pastry, under a variety of enticing forms; confectionary, 
with an endless variety of sweetmeats and preserved 
fruits; drugs, exhaling perfumes which pervade all the 
: d and goat-hair, 
ind silver. 


bazars; Arabian mantles woven of g 
" 


and women’s veils spangled with gold 


The bazars are <d by a continually renewed crowd, 


consisting of ‘Turks on foot with pipes in their mouths 
i 
| 


or in their hands, and followed by slaves; veiled women, 
accompanicd by negresses and beautiful children; pach 
on horseback, slowly pacing amidst the silent thron: 
and Turkish carriages, formed of gilt trellis-work, and 
driven at a walking-pace by coachmen with long white 
beards. These carriages are filled with women, who 
from time to time alight to make purchases at the jew- 
ellers’ shops. Some of the 
leagues in length, if they consisted of a sin 
+] 
! 


J oe } . led ci 
7 her are always mucia crowded, and are t 


bazars would be several 

sle gallery. 
1¢ most active 
vehicles of contagion, for the Jews expose and sell in 
the bazars the clothes of persons who have died of the 
plague. b 


five or six people have died ef it. We therefore passed, 


. , ryuy ! 
not without some apprehension, through the bazar. The 


crowd I C O- 
morrow. 


June 18, 


’e have passed several days in study and reading in 
We 1 | ] 1 day tus } | 


our solitude at Buyukdere, 
Black sea beneath our eyes. In the evenings we have 
had excursions in caiques to Constantinople, to Belle- 
grade and its incomparable forest, to the coast of Asia, 
to the mouth of the Euxine, and to the Valley of Roses, 
situated behind the mountains of Buyukdere. I go there 


very often, 


to which the Turks resort, to enjoy the freshness, the | 


odour of the roses, and the song of the bulbul. Five 


! | 


That disease has just broken out at Pera, and| 


with the Bosphorus and the! 


pe sv haa 5 ‘ | 
lhe delicious valley is watered by a spring,} 





ee 


we do. No where have trees and springs more sincere 
admirer Se 
with the beauties of sea, earth, and sky. 
turn in the evenings from Constantinople in my caique, 
rowing along the European coast on a clear moonlight 
night, I see, for the space of a league, groups of women, 
voung girls, and children, seated on the edge of the 


gardens :—they pass whole hours in gazing at the sea 


breeze. 
of these natural enjoyments. Their sensations are 
blunted. They require the excitement of artificial plea- 
sures, and even vices. The few among them by whom 
nature is still understood and adored, are visionaries and 
poets. ‘They hear the voice of God in his works, and 
are satisfied with nature, and silent contemplation. 

At Buyukdere and at Therapia, I have met several 
persons of my acquaintance among the Russians, and 
the members of the foreign embassies. Count Orloff, 
M. Boutenieff, (the ambassador from Russia to Con- 
stantinople, a man of superior acquirements, at once a 
philosopher and a statesman,) and Baron Sturmer, the 
Austrian internuncio,—all show me the most marked 
attentions. I hear nothing discussed but European poli- 
tics. ‘This country is now the important point. 

The Russians are camped in Asia, and riding at an- 
chor under our windows. Will they retire? I do not 
doubt but they will. We are never in a hurry to seize 
ja prey which we know cannot escape. Count Orloff 
read to me yesterday an admirable letter written to him 
| by the Emperor Nicholas, It was to the following 
effect :— 





“My dear Orlof[—When Providence has placed a 
man at the head of forty millions of his fellow-creatures, 
| he is expected to present to the world a bright example 
|of honour and fidelity to his word,—I am that man. I 
| will be worthy of the mission I have received from God. 
| As soon as the difficulties are smoothed between Ibra- 

him and the grand signior, do not wait another day; 
| bring back my fleet and my army.” 


| This is noble language,-—a situation well understood, 
dignified generosity ! Constantinople will not fly away, 
and necessity will bring back the Russians, whom po- 
| litical integrity now removes for a time. 


s| 
.| June 20th. 


| Ihave become acquainted here with a most agreeable 


and clever man—one of those men who are superior to 
| their ill fortune, and who contrive to swim into port by 
jaid of the current which threatens to sink them. The 
; person I allude to is M. Calosso, a Piedmontese officer. 
| Like many of his countrymen, he was compromised in 
| the Piedmontese revolution of 1820; like many others, 
| he was proscribed ; and without a home, without friends, 
jhe sought an asy um in Turkey. He presented himself 
to the sultan, and offered to organise his cavalry: he 
became Mahmoud’s favourite and military adviser. He 
has, however, had the good sense to moderate the favour, 
which might have exposed him to dangerous envy. His 
modesty and cordiality of manner have pleased the 
pachas of the court and the ministers of the divan. He 
| has made friends every where, and he preserves them by 
,the same merits which enabled him to gain them. The 
| sultan has raised him in rank, without requiring him to 
| abjure his nationality or his religion, Among the Turks 
|e is now Rustem Bey, and among the Christians he is 
jan obliging and amiable Frank. He sought my acquaint- 
|ance here, and offered to render me any service which 
| his familiarity at the divan and at the seraglio would en- 
ible him to procure for me. He has access every where, 
and is on terms of intimacy with some of the principal 
| oflicers of the court. He olfered me facilities for seeing 


| 
} 


immense trees overhang this fountain; and a sort of| places to which no Christian traveller, not even the am- 


coffee-house is held under their foliage. Further on, 


| bassadors, are ever admitted. I am to make a visit to 


There is a deep sympathy in their miads| 


When I re-! 


granite quay, or on the parapets of the terraces of the | 
| Beglierbeg. 
tlle woods, the moon, and inhaling the fresh evening! 
The inhabitants of our regions know nothing | 


the valley narrows, and leads to an acelivity of the moun-| the seraglio, to which no Christian since Lady Mary 
tain, where two little artificial lakes, fed by the water] Wortley Montague has been suffered to enter. ‘T'o-mor- 
from aspring, slumber tranquilly under the spreading] row we are to explore together that mysterious palace, to 
tops of the plantain trees. The Armenians, with their} which M. Calosso is himself a stranger, though he is 
families, assemble in the evenings on the margins of| acquainted with all the sultan’s principal officers. 





these lakes, and take their supper. Picturesque groups} We first went to pay a visit to Namuk Pacha, one o 


are seated round the trees, and young girls are dancing} the young favourites of the grand signior, who had jn. 
togeilier: these are the tranquil and decorous pleasures | vited me to breakfast at his barracks at Scutari, and who 
of the orientals. They feel and enjoy nature better than | 


had lent me his horses when I visited the mountains of 
Asia. Namuk Pacha had, however, been summoned to do 
duty that day at the sultan’s palace at Beglierbeg on the 
banks of the Bosphorus. ‘Thither we accordingly pro- 
ceeded. Thanks to the rank and the high favour enjoyed 
by Rustem Bey, we were permitted to pass the gates, and 
to examine the grounds surrounding the palace. The 


| sultan was going to visit the little mosque of an European 


village on the other shore of the Bosphorus, Opposite 
His superb caiques were moored along the 
quay which bordered the palace, and his Arabian horses 
were standing in the court-yard, held by sais, as the 
sultan and his suite were to mount them to ride through 
the gardens. We entered a wing of the palace which 
was detached from the principal building, and in which 
were assembled the pachas, the officers on duty, and the 
staff of the palace. We passed through several spacious 
apartments, in which we saw a number of officers, civil 
and military, and slaves. All was bustle and movement, 
like a ministerial office, or a palace in Europe ona day 
of ceremony. ‘The interior of this palace was not splen- 
didly furnished; divans and carpets, walls painted in 
fresco, and chrystal lustres, were its only decorations, 
The oriental costume, the turban, the pelisse, the loose 
pantaloons, the girdle, the gold caftan, which the Turks 
have abandoned for a miserable European dress ill cut 
and ridiculously worn, has changed the grave and solemn 
aspect of the people into a poor parody of the Franks, 
The diamond star glittering on the breasts of the pachas 
and vizirs is the only ornament which distinguishes them, 
and which calls to mind their former magnificence. We 
were conducted through several crowded apartments into 
a little room looking to one of the exterior gardens of the 
grand signior’s palace. ‘i'‘here Namuk Pacha joined 
us; he sat down with us, ordered pipes and sorbets to be 
brought in, and introduced us to several young pachas, 
who, like himself, enjoy the sultan’s favour. Some 
colonels of the Nisam, or regular troops of the guard, 
came to join us, and took part in our conversation. Na- 
muk Pacha, who had recently returned from his embassy 
to St. Petersburg, speaks French with elegance and fa- 
cility. His manners, which have been formed during 
his residence in Russia, are those of an elegant European 
diplomatist. He appears to me to be a shrewd and in- 
telligent young man. Kalil Pacha, then capitan pacha, 
who has since married the daughter of the sultan, like- 
wise speaks French very well. Achmet Pacha, is another 
young Osmandi élégunt, with all the manners of a Eu- 
ropean. There was, indeed, nothing in this palace to 
remind one of an Asiatic court, except the black slaves, 
the eunuchs, the grated windows of the harem, the shady 
groves and the blue waves of the Bosphorus, on which 
our eyes fell whenever we directed them towards the 
gardens. We spoke with discretion, but at the same 
time with freedom, of the negotiations between Egypt, 
Europe, and Turkey: and the progress made, and to be 
made, by the Turks in military tactics, legislation, and 
the policy of the different powers of Europe. Nothing 
in our conversation could have denoted that we were 
discoursing with a people who are termed barbarians, 
about the affairs cf these same barbarians, and that what 
we said might even have reached the ear of the grand 
signior, the shadow of Allah. 

Our conversation could not have been more unre- 
strained, or more elegantly kept up in a drawing-room 
in London or Vienna. ‘These young men, who were 
eager for information and improvement, spoke of their 
situation, and of themselves, in a tone of noble and in- 
teresting modesty. The hour of prayer was approaching, 
and we took leave of our hosts, deferring until another 
opportunity our request to be presented to the sultan. 
Namuk Pacha cansigned us to the guidance of a colonel 
of the Imperial Guards, directing him to conduct us into 
the outer court of the mosque, to which the sultan was 
about to proceed. 

We crossed the Bosphorus, and stationed ourselves on 
the steps leading to the gate of the little mosque. In the 
course of a few minutes we heard the guns of the ficet 
and the fort, which every Friday announce to the capital 
that the sultan is going to the mosque ; and we saw the 
two imperial caigues leave the shore of Asia, and dart 
across the Bosphorus like arrows, No luxury of horses 
and carriages can equal the oriental splenaour of these 
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1d caiques, whose prows project like golden eagles, | 


gilde , rap 
ywenty feet in advance of the body of the 
, whese oars rose and fell simyltaneously like | 


four rowers . : 
the fapping of two vast wings, raised at évery stroke a 
weil of foars round the sides of the caique; and beneath | 
in awning of silk, gold, and feathers, the grand signior| 
was seated on a throne of cashmere, with his pachas and | 
admirals at his feet. When the caique reached the rapid 
the sultan jumped out lightly, resting his twe hands on| 
the shoulders of Achmet and Namuk Pacha, The band 
of his guard, ranged opposite to where he stood, played| 


a flourish, and he advanced rapidly between two lines of | 


officers and spectators. 

Sultan Mahmoud is a man of forty-five years of age,| 
of middle height, and elegant and dignified figure. His! 
eye is blue and mild in its expression, his complexion is; 
dark and ruddy, his nsouth handsome and intelligent, and | 
his beard, which is as black and glossy as jet, descends| 
in thick clusters on his bosom. ‘I'his is the only remnant! 
of the national costume which he preserves: in all other} 
respects, the hat excepted, he might be taken for a Eu-| 
ropean. On the present occasion he wore pantaloons | 
and boots, a brown frock-coat, with a collar ornamented | 
with diamonds, and on his head a small red woollen cnet 
surmounted by a tassel of precious stones. He walked} 
at an wasteady pace, and looked anxious and disturbed : 
something appeared to have vexed him. He spoke em-| 
phatically and with an air of agitation to the pachas who 
accompanied him. When he came near us, as he as- 
cended the steps leading to the door of the mosque, he 
slackened his pace, looked at us graciously, and slightly 
bowed his head. He then, by a motion, directed Namuk| 
Pacha to take a petition from the hand of a veiled Turk- 
ish female, and entered the mosque. He remained in it 
only twenty minutes, and, during that interval, the mili-| 
tary band played pieces from the operas of Mozart and} 
Rossini. The sultan came from the mosque with a more 
serene and composed air. Ife saluted the spectators on} 
his right and left, and having walked slowly down to the 
water’s edge, he jumped smilingly into his beat. In the 
twinkling of an eye we saw him land on the Asiatic} 
shore, and enter the gardens of Beglierbeg. It is im-| 
possible not to be pleased with the countenance of Mah-| 
moud, or to avoid forming wishes for the welfare of a) 
prince whose countenance bespeaks so much manly | 








energy and profound sensibility. But, alas! these wishes| 
are unavailing, when we think of the fate that inevit bly | 
awaits him. If he were a truly great man, he would 
change his destiny, and overcome the fatality that attends| 
him. There is still time for this. As long as a nation] 
retains any remnant of existence, there is in the religion | 
and the nationality of its people a principle ef energy and 
resurrection, which a skilful and powerful genius may 
regenerate, and lead to a glorious transformation. But 
Mahmoud’s greatness is confined to his courage. He 
would fight and die intrepidly ; but the spring of his 
resolution relaxes when he is required to exercise the 
duties of a sovereign. Whatever may be his fate, history 
will pity him and honour his memory. He has attempted 
great things. He saw that his empire must perish, if he| 
did net reform it. He has lopped oi¥ the dead branches 
of the tree, but he cannot infuse sap into that portion of 
the trunk that still remains standing. Is this his fault? 
I should say it is. What remained to be accomplished, 
Was nothing in comparison to the destruction of the 
janissaries, No resistance would have been offered in 
Turkey ; and Eurepe would have looked on timidly and 
inertly. A fine opportunity has been suflered to escape. 
Years have elapsed, and the adventurous Ibrahim has 
converted to his own advantage the unpopularity of the 
sultan. Russia has been accepted as a protectress. This 
odious protection of a natural enemy against a rebellious} 
slave has wounded the pride of islamism. 








Mahmoud} 
has now scarcely any resource but his own personal] 
courage. Surrounded as he is by courtiers and flatterers, | 
an insurrection may hurl him from the throne, and 
plunge the empire into final anarchy. Turkey depends 
on the life of Mahmoud. ‘The empire and the sultan 
will perish on one and the same day; and in the tomb) 
of Mahmoud will be buried two of the finest portions of] 
Europe and Asia! 


June the 2st, 1833. 


At eleven o'clock we landed at the quay of the old 
seraglio, and entered the streets by which it is surrounded. 
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In the way I visited the divan of the porte, a vast palace, | ship of which is not inferior to the stalls in the choirs of 
bark. T'wenty-|in which the grand vizir resides, and in which aflairs of our old cathedrals. 


state are discussed. ‘There is nothing remarkable about 
this place, except the recollection of the scenes which 
have passed in it; but the edifice itself bears no mark of 
the sanguinary dramas of which it has been the theatre. 
This building is a large palace of painted wood, with an 
external staircase, covered by a projecting roof cut into 
festoons in the Indian or Chinese fashion. ‘The floors 
of the rooms are covered over with mats, but have a very 
naked look, T'rom this place we went down to the spot 
where the awful gate of the seraglio has so often opened 
to vomit forth the bleeding heads of vizirs and even of 
sultans. We passed this gate without interruption, The 
public is admitted into the first court of the seraglio. 
This vast court, ornamented by groups of beautiful trees, 
descends on the left towards the mint, a magnificent 
modern building, without the slightest oriental character. 





Here we were received by the Armenian directors of the 
mint, who opened in our presence the caskets containing 
the jewels, arranged under their superintendence for the 
seraglio. 

One might have fancied that it had rained showers of 
pearls and diamonds, so great was their profusion. Im- 
poverishing riches, by which an empire is ruined! As 
soon as a state becomes civilised, these ideal representa- 
tions of wealth are exchanged for wealth of « real and 
productive kind,—agriculture and commerce. 

I stayed here but a short time: and we next entered 
the last court of the seraglio, which is inaccessible to all 
persons but those who have oflicial employments about 
the palace, and to the ambassadors on the occasion of 
their reception. 
palace, by several kiosks each separated from the other, 
and by the apartments for the eunuchs, the guards, and the 


slaves. The playing of several fountains rende?s the air 


cool and refreshing, while shade is afforded by the 


spreading foliage of the trees. Having reached the last 
gate, the soldiers on guard obstinately refused to let us 
In vain did Rastem Bey make himself known to 
In reply to his applications, the latter 


pass, 
the officer on duty. 
referred to his instructions, and declared that he should 
risk his head by allowing me to enter. We consequently 
turned back, and whilst we were retracing our steps, not 
a littie chagrined, we were accosted by the kesnedar or 
crand treasurer, who was returning from the mint to the 
interior of the seraglio, where he has apartments. Being 
informed by his friend Rustem Bey of the cause ol 


disappointment, he requested us to follow him; and 


our 


without any difficulty he introduced us into the court of 
the icoglans. 

This court, which is less spacious than those we first 
entered, is formed by several small palaces in the form of 
kiosks. having very low roofs, projecting about seven or 
eight feet beyond the walls, and supported by small 
columns or little Moorish pillars of painted wood. ‘The 
columns, the pillars, the walls, and the roofs, are all of 
carved wood, and painted various colours. The courts 
and gardens, consisting of the intervening spaces between 
the kiosks, are of various sizes, and irregularly planted 
with trees of every kind. Their branches spread over 
the buildings, and completely envelope the roofs atid 
terraces. ‘The right wing of these edifices consists of 
kitchens. They are large buildings, with numerous 
chimneys, and their external walls are blackened by 
smoke. Some idea of the magnitude of these kitchens 
may be formed, when it is known that the sultan boards 
all the persons attached to the court and the palace, and 
that the number of these guests amounts to at least ten 
thousand per day, 

At a little distance in advance of the kitchens stands 
a pretty little palace, surrounded by a gailery or portico, 
This is the abode of the 


pages or icoglans of the seraglio: it is there that the 


on a level with the ground. 


sultan educates the sons of the officers of his court, or 
young slaves destined to fill situations in the seraglio or 
in the government offices. ‘This palace, which was 
formerly the dwelling of the sultans themselves, is deco- 
rated both externally and internally with a profusion of 
carving, sculpture and gilding, but is nevertheless in good 
taste. The ceilings are as rich as those of the finest 
palaces of France or Italy ; and the floors are formed of 
The palace contains several apartments 
nearly of equal size. On each side of these apartments, 
niches and stalls ef carved wood, the workman- 


mosaic work. 


there are 


It is bounded by the wings of the | 
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Each of these niches is the sleeping 
place of an icoglan. At the further end of each, there 
is an alcove in which he lays his cushions and his carpets, 
and where his clothes are either hung up, or laid in a 
box of gilt wood. Above these niches, there is a gallery 
which is ornamented and decorated, and furnished with 
as many stalls as the lower apartments. The whole is 
lighted by cupolas, or small windows in the roof of the 
edifice. ‘The young icoglans, who had all been pupils 
of Rustem Bey, received him with the most affecting 
demonstrations of attachment. The visit of a father 
long expected, could not have been more joyfully re- 
ceived—the affection of these youths drew tears from 
Rustem Bey, and I was, myself, deeply moved at the 
spontaneous and sincere expression of their feelings. 
They took my friend by the hand, and kissed the skirts 
of his coat. 

| “Rustem Bey! Rustem Bey!” 
after the other, and all hastened to meet him, breathless 


they exclaimed, one 


and flushed with joy. 
from their caresses, and they addressed to him the most 
“Rustem Bey,” said they to 
You have 


affectionate language. 
|him, “ why have you been absent so Jong ’ 
been a father to us, and we have been longing to see you. 
We are indebted to you for all that we know. Allah 
and the sultan have sent you to make men of us. Be- 
|fore, we were only slaves—sons of slaves. ‘The name 
of the Osmanlis was a mockery in Europe: henceforth, 
we will defend it and honour it. But, tell the sultan to 
send you back to us. We do not study now; we pine 
in dulness and weariness.” 

Five or six of these youths, whose countenances were 
us over the 


remarkably open and intelligent, showed 


building. ‘They conducted us to theif saloon of reerea- 
tion. It was a kiosk surrounded by gurgling fountains, 
which fell from the walls into marble There 
were divans all round it, and a staircase, concealed in the 
thickness of the walls, led to the offices, where numerous 
ater, and ice, always 


basins. 


pipes, collee, sorbets, v 
They played at all sorts 


veral of them sat down 


slaves kept 
in readiness for the icoglans. 


: : : 
of games in this saloon, and sé 


to chess. They ordered sorbets and ices to be served to 
us, and reclining on the divans, we conversed with them 

i long time respecting their studies, the politics of 
Europe, and the destiny of the Turkish empire. They 
shuddered with indignation at their present condition, 
ind prayed for the success of ¢ sultan in his reforming 
enterprises. IT never witnessed greater ardour for the 


country than that which animated 
Young Italians, when conversing on 
independence and the diffusion of knowledge, do not 


regeneration of a 
these young men. 
enthusiasm: their countenances lighted 
ke. The oldest of them might be about 


evince greater 
up when they spo 
twenty or twenty-two, and the youngest about twelve or 
thirteen. Except at the naval asylum at Greenwich, I 
never saw finer looking lads than some of these young 
Turks. ‘They reluctantly suffered us to depart, and they 
xccompanied us wherever they were permitted to go in 
the surrounding gardens, courts, and kiosks. 
them shed tears on taking leave of Rustem Bey. 
Meanwhile the kesnedar had gone to order the eunuchs 
and keepers of the gardens and palaces to admit us freely 
to any place we might wish'to enter. At the extremity 
beyond the palace of the ico- 
d our and our 
sultans 


Like the kiosks and palaces we had already 


of the court-yard, a little 
a large building intercept 
\ +] 


further advance. ‘This is the habitation 


view 
of the 


glans, 


themselves. 
seen, it was surrounded by a gallery formed of a prolon- 
On this gallery open the numberless 
windows of the apartments. ‘The palace is 
all on the We entered the large halls 
which serve as a vestibule and communicate with the 
different apartments. ‘This vestibule is a labyrinth com- 


sed of the pillars which support the roofs and ceilings, 


gation of roofs. 
. : 
doors and 


ground floor. 


and whence branch off vast cir 





cular corridors for the 
persons in immediate attendance on the sultan. The 

all of painted wood carved 
of the imperial apart- 
into several of them, 


pillars, ceilings, and walls are 


The doors 
ked 


in Moorish ornaments. 





ments were open, and we lo 
They all nearly resembled each other in arrangement and 
were all moulded and gilt, and 


of wood or marble, earved In 


decoration. The ceilings 


surmounted by cupolas 


larabesque open work, through which was admitted a soft 


and veiled licht. Broad and low divans were ranged 


He could scarely free himself 


Several of + 
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round the walls: no ocher forniture, no other seats, exs|stones is merely conventional, and if the grand signior 
cept carpets, mats, and cushions. The windows, which | wished to sell the m, he would diminish their price by the 
are about half a foot from the floor, look into the courts,| abundance created in the market: consequently, these 
galleries, terraces, and gardens. On the side of the | jewels are by no means so vast a financial resource as 
palace facing that at which we entered, there was a ter-|they seem to be. 


race or platform built of stone and paved with marble.| ‘I'he kesnedar, who was a frank, cheerful, and intelli- 


A beautiful kiosk, in which the sultan receives the foreign | gent man, conducted me to his own apartments, where 
ambassadors, is detached from the palace, and is elevated |{ saw, for the first time in Turkey, something like the 
a few feet above this platform. It is like a little Moorish | elegance and convenience of European furniture. The 
chapel. A divan completely fills it. It is surrounded by | divans were high, and covered with silk cushions, and 
circular windows, which command a superb view of there were tables and shelves round the room. On these 
Constantinople, the port, the sea of Marmora, and the | shelves there were papers, books, maps, and a terrestrial 
Bosphorus. Marble fountains form jets-d’eau on an open | plobe. Sweetmeats and sorbet were handed to us. We 
gallery between the kiosk and the palace. It is a deli- conversed on the state of the arts and sciences in Europe 
cious promenade, The shrubs and rose trees from the!compared with the state of human knowledge in the 
little gardens which cover the lower terraces creep up the |Ottoman empire. The kesnedar appeared to me to be 
balustrades, and diffuse their balmy perfume through the |as well informed and as free from prejudices as any 
kiosk. Some pictures, painted on marble and wood, are | | Europe an. He earnestly prayed for the success of Mah- 
hung round the walls. They represent views of Mecca moud in his projected reforms ; but being old, and having 
and Medina. I examined them attentive ly. They are | passed his life in confidential employments in the seraglio 
like plans, without perspective. ‘They perfectly accord|under four sultans, he seems to cherish but little hope, 
with what Ali Bey has related of Mecca, of the Kaaba, | and is philosophically resigned to fate: he leads a tran- 
and the arrangement of the different sacred monuments | quil and solitary life within the walls of the forsaken 
of the Holy City; and they prove that that traveller|seraglio. He asked me a multitude of questions on 
really visited the places he has described. What he says} various subjects ; viz. philosophy, religion, poetry, poli- 
of the circular gallery surrounding the area of the differ-| tics, military tactics, and different systems of government 
ent mosques is attested by these paintings. They repre-}—republican and monarchical. He discussed all these 
sent the portico, which resembles that of St. Peter’s at} subjects with a degree of judgment and shrewdness which 
Rome. convinced me that he was one of the most able men in 
Having passed along the platform of the palace on the |the Turkish empire. He placed his globe of the earth 
left, we reached, by a narrow balcony supported by high | before me, and having sent for a celestial globe, he asked 
terraces, the harem, or palace of the sultanas. It was|me to explain to him the movements of the planets, and 
closed, and only a small number of Odalisques remained | the divisions of the earth. He made notes of all I said, 
in it, We did not venture to approach very near to this|and appeared delighted. He begged that I would stay 
place, which is interdicted even to the eye. We saw/and sup with him, and pass the night at his lodgings. 
only the grated windows and the delicious balconies with | We found it very difficult to decline his urgent invitations; 
their trellis-work intertwined with flowers, where the} and indeed ] could only excuse myself by telling him 
Women pass their time in looking at the gardens, the | that my wife and friends, who knew I had come to the 
city, and the sea, We cast our eyes over a multitude |seraglio, would be in a painful state of anxiety if I did 
of parterres, surrounded by marb le walls, watered by ‘not speedily return. 
fountains, and planted symmetrically with all sorts of | “You are, indeed,” said he, “the first Frank who 
flowers and shrubs. ‘These gardens, which are reached |ever entered here, and that is a reason why you should 
by descending flights of steps, and which communicate be treated with the more attention. The sultan is great, 
one with another, have also elegant kiosks. ‘There the |and Allah is for all !’”’ 
women and children of the harem walk about and enjoy| He escorted us as far as the inner staircase, leading 
the charms of nature. from the platform of the sultan’s palace into the laby- 
We reached the declivity of the hill of the seraglio, | rinth of the little gardens of the harem, of which I have 
which descends towards the port and the sea of Marmora. | already spoken. There he consigned us to the guidance 
We now stood on the most elevated point of this spot,;of a chief of the bostangis, who led us from kiosk to 
which is unique in the whole world, and whence the eye | kiosk, from parterre to parterre, (the latter all watered 
commands all the hills and all the seas of Constantinople. | with delicious fountains,) till we reached a gate in a 
We stopped a considerable time to enjoy the prospect: high wall, which separates the interior part of the 
it was the same enchantment of the sight as that which |seraglio from the large surrounding lawns. There we 
I described from the belvedere of Pera. Whilst we were | found ourselves beneath some enormous plantains, up- 
standing on this terrace of the palace, the clock struck! wards of a hundred feet high, which spread their 
the hour of repast, and a number of slaves passed us, | branches over the walls, and shade the high balconies of 
bearing on their heads large pewter dishes containing the |the harem. ‘These trees form a forest, intersected with 
dinners of the officers, the eunuchs, and the women of|green lawns, Farther on we came to large fruit trees 
the seraglio. We were present at several of these din- and kitchen gardens, cultivated by negro slaves, who 
ners. They consisted of pilaus, poultry, koubes, (little | | have their huts under the trees. ‘T'hese irregular planta- 
balls of rice and meat hashed together and roasted in a|tions are watered by little streams, 
vine leaf,) little cakes like our wafers, and vases of water.| | Not far from the harem stands an old and magnificent) 
Wherever the slave met his master, there he set down | palace of Bajazet, now overgrown with ivy, and inhabit- 
the dinner. Sometimes it was in a corner of one of the |ed only by the birds of night. It is built of stone, in a 
rooms of the palace; sometimes on the terrace, under beautiful style of Arab architecture. It might easily be 
the shade of the roof; sometimes in the gardens, under! repaired, and it would of itself be worth the whole 
a tree; and sometimes near a fountain. {seraglio; but tradition affirms that it is haunted by evil 
The kesnedar came to look for us, and conducted us spirits, and accordingly no Osmanli will enter it. As 
to the kiosk in which he lived, in front of the treasury we were now alone,I entered the subterranean arches of 
of the seraglio. This treasury, which contains incalcula- this fine ruin: they were almost choked up with rubbish. 
ble wealth, accumulated since the creation of the empire, ‘The walls and staircases which I had time to take a 
is a large stone building, with a covered portico, ‘The glimpse of, appeared to be specimens of exquisite work- 
building is very little elevated above the ground: the manship. 
doors are low, and the apartments like cellars. Large) On again reaching one of the gates in the seraglio 
wooden coffers, painted red, are filled with gold and silver | walls, we passed through a forest of plantains, sycamores, 
coin. A certain qui antity is taken every week for the /and cypresses, the largest I ever saw, and we made the 
service of the empire. Several of these coffers were | tour of the outer gardens. They brought us to the bank 
standing under the portico. We did not request permis: | of the sea of Marmora, where there are two or three 
sion to enter the treasury, but we were assured that | magnificent palaces inhabited by the sultans during the 
independently of the gold and silver specie, the kesne|summer season. The apartments of these palaces look 
contains vast quantities of pearls and diamonds. This|close upon the water, and are unceasingly freshened by 
is very probable, since the sultans have always been |the sea breezes. Farther on we came to some little 
accustomed to deposit their j jew els in this treasury, and | green hills, on which were mosques, kiosks, and foun- 
never to remove them, except in the utmost extremities | tains, encircled by marble parapets, and shaded by large 





fountains: behind us rose the lofty walls of the seraglio, 
and before us lay a sloping lawn of green turf, term). 
nating at the sea. Between the sea and ourselves Tose 
a curtain of cypresses and plantains, extending along the 
boundary wall. Through this curtain of foliage we 
perceived the waves of the sea of Marmora, the Prince’; 
islands, multitudes of vessels at full sail, whose masts 
glided from tree to tree, and Scutari tinged with the rays 
of the setting sun: the gilded summit of the Giant's 
Mountain, and the snowy tops of the mountains of 
Phrygia, fornied the frame-work of the enchanting pic. 
ture. 


Thus I have attempted to describe the interior of the 

seraglio :—that scene of so much mystery and bloodshed 
—where the Ottoman empire had its birth, but where it 
will not die: for since the massacre of the janissaries, 
Sultan Mahmoud does not inhabit the seraglio. He isa 
man of mild disposition, and that sanguinary event js 
revolting to his feelings. Perhaps, too, he does not con- 
sider himself quite safe amidst the fanatical population 
of Constantinople, and prefers having one foot in Asia 
and one on board his fleet, as he may have in any one 
of his thirty palaces on the banks of the Bosphorus, 
The general ctaracter of the seraglio is neither grandeur, 
convenience, nor splendour; it is merely an assemblage 
of wooden tents, gilt and ornamented with open work, 
It is characterised by the feeling which predominates 
among the people, viz. the love of nature. The admira- 
tion of beautiful prospects, groves, fountains, the expanse 
of the sea, and the horizon bounded by chains of snow- 
capped mountains, is the ruling instinct of the nation. 
In this may be traced the recollections of a pastoral and 
agricultural people, who love to cherish the remembrance 
of their origin, and whose tastes are all simple and in- 
stinctive. They have raised the palace of their sove- 
reigns, the capital of their imperial city, on the slope ot 
the loveliest hill in the empire, and perhaps in the whole 
world. The seraglio has neither the external grandeur, 
nor the internal Juxury of a European palace. Its 
charms consist in spacious gardens with trees intertwin- 
ing, free and eternal as in a virgin forest, with fountains 
murmuring, and ring-doves cooing; apartments whose 
numerous windows are ever open; terraces overlooking 
the gardens and the sea;“ and grated. kiosks where the 
sultans, seated behind their window blinds, may at once 
enjoy solitude and the magic scenery of the Bosphorus. 
It is the same throughout all Turkey. Sovereign and 
subjects, rich and poor, have but one want, one feeling, 
in the choice and arrangement of their dwellings, viz. to 
charm the eye with a beautiful prospect. If the situa- 
tion of the house and the poverty of the owner preclude 
this luxury, then at least there are a tree, a sheep, and a 
dovecot in a patch of ground surrounding the hut. 
Thus every elevated site commanding a fine prospect is 
occupied by a mosque, a santoon, and a Turkish cabin. 
There is not a little hill, or a smiling gulf, along either 
of the shores of the Bosphorus, where a pacha or 4 vizir 
has not built a villa and laid out a garden. ‘To sit be- 
neath the shade of a tree, near a refreshing fountain, 
with a magnificent view of the country or the sea, and 
to spend hours and days in tranquil, vague contempla- 
tion—this is the highest luxury of Mussulman life. It 
accounts for the peculiar structure and arrangement of 
the Turkish houses, and it also explains why the people 
are inactive and silent, until some violent excitement 
rouses the energy which lies dormant, but not extinct with- 
in them. The Turks are not loquacious like the Arabs. 
They attach little value to the gratifications of ‘vanity 
and society; the charms of nature are all they seck. 
They dream, meditate, and pray. They are a nation of 
philosophers, deducing every thing from nature, and re- 
ferring every thing to God. God is incessantly in their 
thoughts and in their mouths; and with them the Deity 
is not a mere vague idea, but a palpable, evident, and 
practical reality. The virtue of the Turk is perpetual 
adoration of the divine will; his dogma is fatality. 
With this faith the world may be conquered ; but it may 
be lost with the same facility, with the same indiffer- 
ence. 
We left the seraglio by the gate which opens to the 
port; and I entered the beautiful kiosk on the quay 
where the sultan sits to receive the salutations of his 
fleets, when they depart on any expedition, or return 
home, 





of the state. But after all, the value of these precious | ‘trees. Here we sat down among the flowers and the 
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June 22d. 
Two of my friends have left me, to return to Europe. 
I am now alone at Buyukdere with my wife and M. de 


Capmas. 
June 25th. 


We have spent two days at Belgrade, a village in 
the midst of a forest of that name, four leagues from 
Constantinople. The forest, which consists of oak trees, 
is of immense magnitude, and covers the hills situated 
between the Bosphorus and the sea of Marmora, at an 
equal distance from both, and extends without interrup- 
tion as far as the Balkans. ‘his place is as wild and as 
graceful as any of the English forests. The Greek vil- 
lage of Belgrade is built in a large valley in the midst of 
the forest; it is surrounded by Arcadian meadows, and 
a river flows beneath the shade of the oak trees. Mag- 
nificent artificial basins are formed in the hollows be- 
tween the hills, to collect the waters and supply the foun- 
tains of Constantinople. Here I partook of the kind 
hospitality of MM. Aleon, French bankers, who have 
been established for two or three generations at Con- 
stantinople, and who have a delightful house at Buyuk- 
dere, and a hunting villa at Belgrade. In this charming 
family I found elegance of manners, elevated feeling, and 
cultivation of mind, combined with the winning grace 
and simplicity of the East. At Constantinople I like- 
wise met with another agreeable introduction in M. Sal- 
zani, the brother of my banker at Smyrna, an amiable 
and intelligent man, who treated us as his countrymen 
and friends. In general, the Frank society of Constan- 
tinople, which consists of officers, of the foreign ambas- 
sadors and their suites, the consuls, the families of the 
dragomans, and the merchants of different European 
nations, is far above its reputation. Being confined 
within a limited space, it has the defects of the society of 
small towns,—a proneness to gossiping and jealousy ; 
but it is likewise distinguished for probity, information, 
elegance, and the most cordial hospitality to strangers. 
The current events of Europe are as well known 
there as in the circles of Vienna or Paris, and the 
strongest interest is felt in the political affairs of the 
West. I met with men of extended information, and 
women distinguished for beauty and accomplishments. 
In the saloons of Pera, and Therapia, a stranger might 
fancy himself in the most elegant drawing-rooms of our 
great cities of Europe, if he did not cast his eyes on the 
Bosphorus, or see the golden horn at the farther end of 
the gardens, sparkling amongst the shrubs and trees. 


29th June, 1833. 


We have had excursions on the fresh waters of 
Europe. At the botiom of the port of Constantinople, 
the hills of Eyoub and those of Pera and Galata approxi- 
mate insensibly, and leave only a narrow arm of the sea 
between them. On the left extends the suburb of 
Eyoub, with its mosque, where the sultans, on ascending 
the throne, gird themselves with the sabre of Mahomet ; 
for the coronation of blood and the consecration of force 
is the religion of the Mussulman despotism. This pyra- 
ridal mosque rises gracefully above the painted houses 
of the suburb, and the tops of its minarets mingle in the 
horizon with the high ruinous walls of Constantinople. 
On the edge of the canal stands a handsome palace be- 
longing to the sultanas: the windows are level with the 
canal; and the large and tufted tops of the trees in the 
gardens rise above the roof, and are reflected in the 
water. Beyond this palace, the sea dwindles into a 
tiver, flowing between beautiful green swards inter- 
spersed with slopes, gardens, and woods. Here Bulga- 
rian shepherds are seen playing on their pipes whilst 
seated on the rocks, they tend their herds of goats and 
horses. At length, the river becomes a mere brook, the 
banks of which are touched by the oars of the caiques as 
they glide along, and the branches of superb elms 
stretching from side to side embarrass the rowers. A 
vast meadow, shaded by groups of plantains, extends on 
the right, while the left bank is crowned by green and 
wooded hills. Farther on, in the direction of the 
stream, the view is lost among irregular avenues of 
trees, which shadow the brook, and follow all its wind- 
ings. Thus terminates the beautiful port of Constanti- 
nople, and thus also ends the vast and tempestuous 
Mediterranean. You land at last in a shady creek, at 


flowery bank, far removed from the noise and bustle of! and luxuriant loam, in which trees and pellitories have 
How happy would be the man|taken root ages ago, and now form an impenetrable glacis. 
I could It is in fact a green wood, thirty or forty feet long, peo- 
In many parts this wood 


the sea and the city. 
who should end his life in such a spot as this! 
not wish a happier close to the lives of my dearest) pled by birds and reptiles. 
friends, who are now struggling on the busy scene of} conceals the walls and the square towers by which it is 
the world. Here one may enjoy silence after turmoil,| flanked, leaving nothing visible but the battlements. In 
repose after agitation. It is a resting-place of shade and other parts, the wall is seen in its full height, and then it 
solitude, in which to reflect on life past, and to die in reflects the rays of the sun with rich effect. It is broken 
peace and friendship with nature and with all mankind. into fissures of every form at top; and the vegetation 
For myself, I have no wish beyond this. | taking root there, descends as in the ravines of mountains, 
Stepping from the caique, I walked along the banks of and mingles at last with the verdure in the fosses. ‘The 
the stream until I arrived at a kiosk, which I discerned, summit of the wall is almost every where crowned with 
flickering among the trees. Round the trunk of each vegetation, which overhangs and forms a sort of coping 
tree was assembled a group of Jewish, Turkish, and Ar-| surmounted by capitals and volutes of climbing plants 
menian women, who, with their beautiful children, were and ivy. Here and there may be seen a plantain or a 
playing upon the grass, and enjoying their repast in the | cypress springing from amid the towers covered by dust, 
shade. Saddle-horses, superbly caparisoned, and arabas,| and interlacing their roots among the clefts of the wall. 
(the carriages used at Constantinople,) were scattered The weight of their foliage and branches, and the strong 
here and there over the meadow. In front of, and around) breezes to which these aerial trees are incessantly ex- 
the kiosk were a canal and different pieces of water, on) posed, make them incline to the south, and they hang as 
which swans were swimming. The gardens were small,| if uprooted, their immense branches being laden with 
but indeed the whole meadow may be said to be a gar-| nests, and myriads of birds. 
den. Here formerly the reigning sultan used to spend| At intervals of every three or four hundred paces ap- 
the sultry season. He was attached to this delicious re-| pears one of the double towers, of magnificent coustrue- 
treat, because it was much liked by a favourite odalisque. | tion, with the enormous arches of a gate or antique porch 
After the massacres of the Alméidan, love found a place | between the two portions of the building. The greater 
in the breast of Mahmoud; but the beautiful odalisque| part of these porches are now mured up; and the vege- 
died in this retreat, and since then Mahmoud has not re-| tation which has taken root every where, on the walls, 
sided here. It is said, however, that he sometimes visits| the gates, the battlements, and the turrets, forms itself 
the tomb of the fair odalisque, which consecrates the| into the most grotesque figures, in combination with the 
My day was passed a pe The ivy hangs from the summits of the tower 
I\ like the folds of immense mantles; other creeping or 
| climbing plants form, from one cranny to the other, bridges 
lof foliage, fifty feet in length; and beds of gilliflowers 
July 3. | springing from the perpendicular walls wave with every 
I re-| breeze Jike an ocean of flowers, while the shrubs form 


gardens of the deserted palace. 
the depths of this valley under the shade of the trees. 
wrote some verses to V * * * *, 


I embarked this morning for Constantinople. 
ascended the Bosphorus, entered the sea of Marmora,! themselves into jagged battlements of a thousand differ- 
and after rowing for about two hours along the outer walls} ent hues. If a stone be thrown against these verdure- 
which separate Stamboul from that sea, I landed at the | clad walls, or into the abyss of shrubs at their feet, swarms 
base of the castle of the Seven Towers. We had with of birds immediately issue forth, We perceived also a 
us neither teskéré nor guide. The Turkish soldiers with number of eagles, which inhabit the towers, and hover 
considerable reluctance permitted us to enter the first} all day in the sun, above the eyries where they feed their 
court of the Castle of Blood, whither the dethroned sul-/ young. 

tans were dragged to suffer the death doomed by the| : 
populace, who were at once judges and executioners, | July. 
Six or seven heads of decapitated emperors have rolled] We continuego lead the same solitary life at Buyuk- 
along the pavement of this court, while millions of meaner| dere. We spend our evenings on the water or in the 
heads have been exposed on the battlements of the tower.| valley of Roses, and receive weekly visits from M. Tur- 
The warden refused to allow us to proceed further.—)| qui. Good hearts alone possess the virtue of consolation. 
Whilst he was gone to get instructions from the com-|God has furnished them with the only dittany for the 
mandant of the castle, the door of a low vaulted room in| incurable wounds of the heart,—sympathy. 

the eastern tower opened. I advanced a few steps; a| Yesterday Count Orloff, the commander of the Rus- 
loud roar made the walls vibrate, and I found myself face | sian fleet and army, and ambassador extraordinary from 
to face with a magnificent lion. He was chained up, but} the emperor of Russia to the Porte, celebrated the success 
he made a spring at a beautiful greyhound which I had| of his mission, as well as his departure, by a military 
The animal escaped, and ran for protection/ féte, given to the sultan, on the Bosphorus. The gar- 
The lion then raised himself on his| dens of the palace of the Russian embassy at Buyuk- 
I made} dere skirt the sides of a woody mountain, which closes 


hind legs, but his chain confined him to the wall. 
The war-| the bay, and whose base is washed by the sea. The ter- 


the best of my way out, and closed the door. 

den, arriving soon after, told me that it would be at the! races of the palace command a view of the Bosphorus 
peril of his head if he allowed me to proceed a step) in its double course towards Constantinople and the Black 
further. I retired, and left the boundaries of the city by|sea. The Russian fleet, which lay at anchor off the 
a gate in the old walls leading into the open country.| gardens in front of our windows, fired minute-guns dur- 
The walls of Constantinople commence at the castle of | ing the whole day, and the flags flying from the masts 
the Seven Towers upon the sea of Marmora, and extend of the vessels appeared to mingle with the foliage of the 
as far as the summits of the hills which crown the suburb} immense trees on the two shores. 

of Eyoub, near the extremity of the port, at the fresh} In the morning the sea was covered with small vessels 
waters of Ewrope: thus they enclose all the ancient city} and caiques, conveying from Constantinople fifteen or 
of the Greek emperors as well as the Stamboul of the) twenty thousand spectators, who dispersed themselves in 
Turkish sultans, on the only side of the triangle which | the kiosks, in the meadows, and on the neighbouring 
is not defended by the sea. Many remained in the caiques, where the Jewish, 


with me. 
between my legs. 


On this side, indeed, Con-! rocks. 
stantinople is solely protected by the insensible acclivity | Turkish, and Armenian women, with their gay coloured 
of its hills, which at length merge into a fine cuitivated| dresses, seemed like bouquets of flowers scattered over 
plain. Here was raised that triple line of walls which| the surface of the water, The Russian camp, which 
repelled so many assaults, and behind which the miserable| covered the sides of the Giant’s Mcuntain, half a league 
Greek empire was so long thought to be imperishable.| from the fleet, presented with its white and blue tents a 
These well built walls are still standing, and, next to the| striking contrast to the sombre foliage and parched de- 
Parthenon and Balbec, are the noblest existing memo-| clivities of the hill. In the evening, the Russian ambas- 
rials of ruined empires. This morning I walked along} sador’s gardens were illuminated by thousands of lamps 
the external side of the walls. They consist of stone} suspended from the branches of the trees. The vessels 
terraces from fifty to sixty feet in height, and occasionally | too, being illuminated on their masts, their rigging, and 
from fifteen to twenty feet thick, covered with freestone| cordage, looked like fire-ships. Their broadsides vomited 
of a grayish white colour, but sometimes of pure white,| volumes of flame; while the tents of the troops about to 
and seeming fresh from the chisel of the mason. At the|embark, lighted by the immense fires on the tops of the 
feet of the walls are the ancient fosses, filled with rubbish] mountains of Asia, were reflected in luminous masses in 











the bottom of a verdure-girdled gulf, on a grassy and 
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the sea, and spread the Jurid glare of aconflagration over 
the expansive bosom of the Bosphorus. ‘The grand sig- 


nior arrived in the middle of these brilliant rejoicings, 62 
board a steamboat, which anchored under the terraces of 
the Russian ambassador’s palace. 


The sultan appeared 
on deck attended by his vizir and his favourite pachas. 
He did not go ashore, but sent the grand vizir to repre- 
sent him at the supper given by Count Orloff. 
tables laid out under long avenues of plantain trees, and 
others buried in the numerous groves of the garden, were 
loaded with gold and silver dishes, which reflected the 
brilliancy of the illuminated trees. At the darkest hour 
of the night, that is, a little before the rising of the moon, 
some fireworks which had been conveyed on rafts into 
the middle of the Bosphorus, at an equal distance from 
the three shores, were let off, and shed a vermilion light 
over the mountains, the fleet, and the innumerable crowd 
of spectators, whose caiques covered the sea. Never did 
the eye of man behold a finer sight! One might have 
fancied that the canopy of heaven had opened, and 
afforded a glimpse of an enchanted world, with its ele- 
ments, ils mountains, its seas, and its skies of unknown 
forms and colours; while thousands of vapoury shadows 
flitted over waves of light and fire. Presently all was 
again plunged in silence and darkness. The lamps on 
the yards, and at the port-holes ‘of the vessels, were ex- 
tinguished all at once, as if by a gust of wind. 
moon rising between the brows of two high mountains, 
giving a pearly back- 


Spacious 


shed her soft radiance over the sea, 
ground to the enormous black masses of rock, as well as 
the spectral forms of masts, shrouds and rigging. The 
sultan took his departure in his light steamboat, which 
spread its smoky column far across the waves, and van- 
ished in silence, like some spirit who had come to witness 
the downfall of an empire. 

Unlike Sardanapalus feeding the flames of his own 
funeral pile with the fragments of his fallen throne, 
Mahmoud gave the death blow to a tottering empire, 
sought froma its enemies succour and protection against 
a revolted slave, and witnessed the celebration of their 
triumph and his own disgrace. What must the old 
Osmanilis have thought when they beheld the fires in the 
camp of the Christian barbarians, and their rockets burst- 
ing over the sacred mountains of Asia, falling on the 
domes of their mosques, and resounding even against 
the walls of the ancient seraglio? What must have 


The | 


|sand francs. An excellent interpreter accompanies us on 


LAMARTINE’S PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


have learned their way hither, and have accustomed the 
eyes of the Turks to their presence. ‘I'he Bosphorus is 
now inanimate and deserted. 

My Arabian horses have arrived: they have come by 
the way of Asia Minor. Tedmor, the bhandsomest and 
most spirited of the whole, died at Magnesia, almost at 
the end of the journey. The sais wept for his loss, and 
renewed their tears on recounting it to me. He was the 
admiration of all the towns of the Caramania through 
which he passed. The rest are so weak and exhausted 
that they will require a month’s repose to fit them for 
the journey through European Turkey and Germany. | 
have sold the two handsomest to M, de Bontenief for the 
emperor of Russia’s stud. The other three I have dis- 
posed of to different persons in Constantinople. I shail 
never cease to regret Tedmor and Saide. 


Stamboul, and of the village of Eyeub, who own those 
carriages in which the women ride about the streets of 
Constantinople. They have agreed to let me have five 
arabas, each harnessed with four horses, to convey In 
twenty-five days to Belgrade, myself, my wife, M. de 
Capmas, my servants and our baggage. I have hired 
two Tartars to conduct the caravan, several moukres and 
inule-drivers for conveying our bedding, provisions, 
books, &c. and lastly six saddle-horses, in case the roads 
do not permit us to use the arabas. The price I am to 
pay for all these horses and carriages is about four thou- 





horseback. Our departure is fixed for the 23d July. 


July. 

Ve left Constantinople at two o’clock this morning. 
The horses and carriages were waiting for us in the vil- 
lage of Eyoub, in a small square not far from a fountain 
shaded by plantains. There wasa ‘Turkish coffee house 
hard by. A crowd assembled to see us depart, but we 
suffered neither insult nor robbery. Honesty is here the 
virtue of the common people: it is less frequently met 
with in palaces. ‘The Turks, who were sitting under 
the trees before the coffee house, and the people who 
passed by, helped to load our arabas and our horses, and 
gathered together and brought to us any little articles 
which we had dropped. 

We began our journey at sunrise. We were all on 





been Mahmoud’s feelings under the forced smile that 
played upon his lips? A serpent must have preyed upon 
his heart. ‘There was something profoundly pitiable in 
his situation, and what he must have suffered might well 
have sufficed to create heroism out of remorse. The 
spectacle could not but give rise to consolatory reflections 
in the mind of the philosopher, who sees the hand of 
Providence in all things. 


horseback, and we toiled up the long, solitary, and hilly 
streets of Eyoub, as far as the Greck walls of Stamboul. 
On leaving those walls, we crossed a barren hill,on which 
were some superb barracks. In front of these barracks, 
two battalions of the Nysam D’jedid, or regular troops, 
were exercising. M. Truqui and the young Greeks at- 
tached to his consulate had insisted on accompanying us. 
We parted here. We embraced this excellent man, who 
had been a providence to us in our solitude. When we 





The march of time and events was trampling into dust 
an immense empire, the obstacle to the civilisation of the | 
East, and gradually gathering to those beautiful regions, | 
races of men more vigorous, governments more humane, | 
and religions more enlightened. 

Fily. 

I dined to-day at Baron Sturmer’s with the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria, who has stopped some days at Con- 
This young} 
prince, with an earnest desire for information, and with | 
the good sense to appear forgetful of the throne which | 


stantinople, on his return from Greece. 


awaits him, secks the conversation of men who have no! 

motives for flattering him, and makes their remarks the 

guide of his conduct. His own conversation is exceed- 
ingly agreeable. 

“The king, my brother,” said he to me, « is still hesi- 

I should like to 

“The capital of 


tating upon the choice of his capital. 
have your opinion on the subject.” 

Greece,” replied I, “is marked out by the very nature of 
the event which has re-established Greeee. Greece is a 
resurrection ;—and where a thing is revived, it should be 
restored in form as well as in name; in short, as far as 
Athens, with its 
ruins and recollections, is the emblem of the existence of 
Greece. That city then must be the point of her regene- 
ration, or the Greeks will never be any thing but what 
they are: a wretched population spread over the rocks 
and the islands of the Peloponnesus.” 








possible in its complete individuality. 


July. 


They 





The Russian fleet and army have departed. 


| looking the sea of Marmora. 


.|daughters, and some younger children of admirable 


are in despair, a friendship of two months’ duration is 
like a friendship of many years. May Heaven soothe 
and reward the declining years of my kind-hearted friend! 
Who knows whether we may ever meet again in this 
world? We are setting out on a long and perilous pe- 
regrination. He is separated from his wife and his coun- 
try. He endeavoured to conceal his tears, and ours 
moistened his trembling hands. 

We halted at three leagues from Constantinople, to 
wait till the heat of the day should be past. We had 
crossed a tract of country full of undulating hills, over- 
There were a few houses 
scattered about the fields, but no villages. At four o’clock 
we again resumed our journey, and after passing over 
some low and barren hills, we arrived at a little town, 
where our T'artars, who had gone on before us, had got 
a house ready for our reception. This house belonged to 
an amiable Greek family, who had three charming 


beauty. They spread carpets and cushions on the floor, 
where we were to repose for the night. My cook con- 
trived to procure some rice, chickens, and abundance of 
vegetables, At three o'clock next morning our caravan 
was ready to move. One of my Tartars proceeded a 
considerable way in advance of the troop. After our 
mid-day repast, which we took at the brink of a foun- 
tain, or in some caravansary hut, he took my orders, and 
galloped oif to the town or village at which we were to 
He presented my letters from the grand vizir or 
pacha to the aga, the ayam or lord of the village. The 


sleep. 


I have just concluded a bargain with some Turks of | 


house in the neighbourhood, and gave the proprictor no. 

‘tice to prepare it for strangers. Forage was then pm. 
vided for thirty-two horses, which we had with us, and 
often a supper for ourselves. The ayam, aceompanied 
|by the principal inhabitants and some cavalry troops, 
| when there happened to be military in the town, came 
;to meet us on the road, and accompanied us to our quar. 
ters. They alighted from their horses, conducted us into 
the house, ordered pipes and coffee to be served to us, 
and then retired to their homes, where, after a short time, 
I returned their visit. 

From Constantinople to Adrianople we saw nothing 

remarkable, nothing picturesque, except an immense ey. 
tent of plains without habitations or trees, intersected 
by a river half-dried up, flowing under the arches of g 
mained bridge. In the evening, we sometimes arrived 
ata wretched village, lying in the depth of a valley, ang 
surrounded by fruit trees. The inhabitants of thes 
villages were all Grecks, Armenians, or Bulgarians, 
The khans are huts almost without roofs, in which men 
and horses are lodged together. Our read continued 
thus for several days. We met no one; it resembled 
the desert of Syria. Once only we fell in with a party 
of thirty or forty Bulgarian peasants, dressed like Euro 
peans, and wearing on their heads black sheepskin caps, 
They were proceeding to Constantinople, and were 
marching to the music of two instruments like bagpipes, 
On perceiving us, they shouted loudly, and ran_towarls 
us, begging for a few piastres. These are the Savoyards 
of European Turkey. They guard the horses of the 
grand signior and the pachas, in the meadows of the 
sweet waters of Asia and Buyukdere. They are likewise 
the gardeners of Stamboul. 

On the morning of the sixth day we perceived Adr.- 
anople, at the extremity of these plains, im a hollow 
surrounded by mountains. The city appears immense, 
and is commanded by its beautiful mosque. This mosque 
is the finest religious monument in Turkey, next to St, 
Sophia :—it was built by Bajazet at the time when Adii- 
anople was the capital of the empire. Corn, vines, and 
fruit trees of every kind, were growing in the fields, to 
the distance of two leagues round the city. The aspect 
of the country reminded me of Dijon or Lyons. Ne- 
merous streamlets wind through the fields. We first 
entered a long suburb, and we passed through the city 
amidst a crowd of Turks, women, and children, who 
thronged round us, but who, far from annoying us, treated 
us with every mark of respect. The persons who ad- 
vanced to mect us, conducted us to the door of a very 
fine house, belonging to M. Veruazza, the Sardinian con- 
sul at Adrianople. 

Here we passed two days. The family of the consul 
were ata house some leagues distant, on the banks of 
the river Maritza (the ancient Hebrus). In the evenings, 
we enjoyed a charming view of Adrianople from M. 
Veruazza’s terrace. ‘The city is about as large as Lyons, 
and is watered by three rivers,—the Hebrus, the Arda, 
and the Tundicha. It is completely surrounded by wood 
and water: and the fertile valley in which it lies is encir- 
cled by fine chains of mountains. We visited the 
mosque, Which is like all other mosques, only more lofty 
and spacious. Our European architecture has produced 
nothing more bold, more original, or more effective, than 
this monument and its minaret. It is a column pierced 
with upen-work, on astem more than a hunered feet 
high. 

We left Adrianople for Philippopoli. The road was 
crossed by defiles and valleys, covered with trees, and 





smiling, though deserted, between the high mountains of 
the Rhodopus and the Hemus. We journeyed for three 
days, now and then passing beautiful villages, When we 
were within three leagues of Philippopoli, I pereeiy eda 
party of Turkish, Armenian, and Greek horsemen ad- 
vancing to us at full gallop. A handsome young man, 
mounted ona superb horse, came up to us before the rest, 
and touched my clothes with his finger. He then tured 
his horse, and rode beside me. He spoke Italian, and 
explained to me that having been the first to touch me, I 
must accept his house, however urgent the others of his 
party might be to conduct me elsewhete. The kiaia of 
the governor of Philippopoli next joined us. He com- 
plimented me in the name of the governor, who, he said, 
had prepared a large and commodious house for my recep- 
tion, and that supper was ready :—he at the same time 








latter selected the best Greek, Armenian, or Jewish 


expressed a hope that I would remain some days in the 
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city. I however determined to accept the hospitality of I was seized with an inflammatory fever, brought on by|of the Bulgarians, whi¢h are similar to those of the 


the young Greek, M. Maurides. 


jfatigue and anxiety. I lay for twenty days between life|French villagers. These people despise and hate the 


When we entered Philippopoli our party consisted of |and death, stretched on a mat, in one of these miserable | Turks, and are completely ripe for independence. They 


sixty or eighty horsemen. ‘The people had assembled in 
the streets and at their windows to see us pass. We 
were received by the sister and the aunts of M. Maurides. 
The house was spacious and elegant, containing a fine 
divan, with four-and-twenty windows, and furnished in 
the European style. The governor and the chiefs of the 
people of different nations residing in Philippopoli came 
to pay their compliments to_us, and took coffee with us. 
We passed three days at Philippopoli, enjoying the liberal 
hospitality of M. Maurides, making excursions in the 
environs of the town, and receiving and returning the 
visits of the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians. 
Philippopoli contains a population of thirty thousand 
souls. It is four days’ journey from Adrianeple, and 
eight from Sophia. It is situated on the edge of a river, 
on a little rocky eminence in the bosom of a broad and 
fertile valley. 
fora city that ean possibly be conceived. ‘The hollow in 
which the city is built is in the form of a crescent, the 
two points of which are likewise crowned with houses 
and gardens. The streets descend in a winding direction, 
in order to diminish their slope to the river, which flows 
at the bottom of the valley. 


the river; the wooded plain which separates the river 
from the mountains of Macedonia; these mountains 


whose flanks are intersected by foaming torrents, and | 
studded with villages and Greek monasteries—all render | 
the garden of M. Maurides one of the most delightful | 


spots in the world. Philippopoli is inhabited by about 
equal numbers of Grecks, Armenians, and Turks. The 
Greeks are in general well informed people, and are ac- 
tively engaged in trade. The principal families send 
their children to be educated in Hungary: but this edu- 
cation only renders them the more sensitive to the oppres- 
sion of the Turks. They sigh for the independence enjoyed 
by their brethren of the Morea. At Philippopoli, I became 
acquainted with three young Greeks, whose sentiments 
and energy of mind rendered them worthy of another 
fate and another country. 

In two days after our departure from Philippopoli, we 
reached a little town in a cultivated plain, called Tatar 
Bazargik. It belonged, together with the surrounding 


province, to one of those great feudal Turkish families, | 


five or six of whom have been respected by the sultans, 


and still exist in Asia and Europe. The young prince who | 


possesses and governs ‘I'atar Bazargik is the son of the old 
vizir, Husseim Pacha. He received us with chivalrous 
hospitality, lodging us in a newly built and elegant house 
situated on the bank of a river which flows round the 
town. This house belonged to a wealthy Armenian. 
No sooner were we installed in it than fifteen or twenty 
slaves arrived, each bearing a pewter dish on his head. 
These dishes, which they laid on the ground at our feet, 
contained rice, cakes, game, and sweetmeats of all kinds, 


from the kitchens of the prince: two fine horses were | 


likewise sent to meas a present, which however I de- 
clined, and several calves and sheep as food for my 
suite, 

Next day we began to discern the Balkans before us: 
those fine wooded mountains, which are interspersed 
with large villages and richly cultivated land, are in- 
habited by Bulgarians. We traveled all day along the 


edge of a torrent which forms marshes in the plain. On 


reaching the foot of the Balkans, we found all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the Bulgarian village of Yenikeni 
Waiting for us. They took the reins of our horses, 
ranged themselves on each side of our carriages, sup- 
ported them on their shoulders, and occasionally lifted 
them up to prevent the wheels from slipping over the 
precipices; and in this manner we were escorted to the 
miserable village, where my T'artars had arrived before 
us. The houses, which are dispersed over the sides of 
two hills, separated by a profound ravine, are surrounded 
by fine orchards and meadows. All the mountains are 
cultivated at their base, and covered with fine forests on 
their flanks: their summits are of rock. The little Bul- 
garian houses, or rather huts, are built of clay, and roofed 
with branches of trees with their foliage. We occupied 
seven or eight of them, and our moukres, ‘l'artars, and 
horsemen, bivouacked in the orchards. Each house has 
but one room, with no other flooring than the bare earth. 


It is one of the finest natural situations | 


The view of the bridges, | 
gardens. houses, and large trees, rising from the banks of |crossed the Balkans on his way to Adrianople, had halted | 


jhovels without a window. My wife, who attended on me | form, with their neighbours the Servians, the basis of our 
| with unwearied devotedness, scarcely closed her eyes for | future-states of European Turkey. The countries which 
fifteen or twenty days. She. sent to the marshes of the | they inhabit might soon become richly cultivated, if the 
plain to procure leeches, and the Bulgarians at length | blind and stupid oppression, not of the Turkish govern- 
found some. Sixty were applied to my chest and my | ment, but its delegates, would allow the people to prose- 
\temples, which greatly relieved me. I was conscious of cute their taste for agriculture with a greater degree of 
;my danger, and I was agonised by the thought of the | security. 

|desolate condition in which my wife would be placed if1| I left Yenikeni and its amiable inhabitants with re- 
should die amidst the mountains of Macedonia, four) gret: itis a delicious summer residence. All the people 
hundred leagues from my friends. I requested M. Cap-! of the village accompanied us to the distance of a league 
| mas to come to me, and I communicated to him my last/on the Balkans, and loaded us with kind wishes and 
|wishes in the event of my death. I desired that I might benedictions. We crossed the first Balkan in a day. 
be buried under a tree which I had observed on the road- | ‘These mountains are nearly similar to those of Auvergne, 
|side as we were coming to the village, and that a single | being in almost every part accessible and capable of cul- 
{word should be inscribed on the stone over my grave:| tivation. Five hundred workmen might make a fine 
|this word was—God. |carriage-road over them in the space of a year. In three 
On the sixth day of the fever, when the danger was days we reached Sophia, a large city in an interior plain 
jalready over, we heard the sound of horses’ feet entering | watered by a river. A Turkish pacha resides in it. He 
ithe court before our house. Several horsemen alighted ;/sent his kiaia to meet us, and assigned to my use the 
the foremost was my kind Greek friend from Philip-|house of a Greek merchant. I spent one day in this 
| popoli, M. Maurides, accompanied by a young Mace-|town: the pacha sent me calves and sheep, and would 
The town of Sophia 





|donian physician, several servants, and horses laden with | not accept any present in return. 
provisions, medicines, and furniture. A Tartar, who had presents nothing remarkable. 
After four short journeys, sometimes across mountains 
|at Philippopoli, where he related that a Frank traveller | of easy access, and sometimes through valleys and fertile 
‘had been taken ill, and was dying at Yenikeni. ‘This |thougt uninhabited plains, we arrived at Nissa, the last 
jstory reached the ears of M. Maurides at ten o’clock one | Turkish town, almost on the frontier of Servia. I pro- 
Immediately concluding that the Frank was/| ceeded on horseback a little distance in advance of the 
When I was about a 


evening. 
the same who had recently been his guest, he sent for his|}caravan: the sun was scorching. 
ifriend the physician, assembled his servants, and loaded |league from the town, I saw a large tower rising in the 
his horses with every thing which his charitable fore-| midst of the plain, as white as Parian marble. I took 

ht suggested would be useful to me. He left his) the path which led to it, and having approached it, I de- 
home in the middle of the night, traveled without resting, | sired a Turkish lad, who accompanied me, to hold my 
jand, after a journey of two days, arrived at Yenikeni,| horse; and I sat down under the shade of the tower to 
No sooner was I seated 





|bringing succour and consolation to a stranger whom he | enjoy a few moments’ repose. 


| will never sec again. ‘Such traits as this cheer the heart,! than, raising mv eves to the monument, | discovered that 


} 
land show that the generous nature of man is alike in all the walls, which I supposed to be built of marble or white 


aces and in all climates. M. Maurides found me almost | stone, were composed of regular rows of human skulls : 


|convalescent. Business called him back to Philippopoli, | these skulls, bleached by the rain and the sun, and ce- 

d he set off again the same day, leaving the Macedo-|mented by a little sand and lime, formed entirely the 

nian doctor in attendance on me, He was a young man |triumphal arch which now sheltered me from the heat 

of talent and information. He had pursued his medical!of the sun: there might be from fifteen to twenty 

studies at Semlin in Hungary, and he spoke Latin. I/thousand. In some places portions of hair were still 

ffec- | hanging; and waved, like lichen or moss, with every 

breath of wind. ‘The mountain breeze, which was then 

vife, had enabled her to render me all the assist-| blowing fresh, penetrated the innumerable cavities of the 
skulls, and sounded like mournful and plaintive sighs. 





however did not require his professional aid: the : 
tion, the presence of mind, and the energetic resolution 
f my 
ance which my case required. 


But we found the young 
doctor’s society very agreeable during the twenty days There was no one near who could give me any ac- 
we remained at Yenikeni, before I recovered suflicient|count of this horrible monument. The boy, who was 
strength to mount my horse. holding the two horses by the bridles, was playing with 


The prince of Tatar Bazargik, on being informed of| little fragments of the skulls, which had crumbled off 
I was so overcome by 





imy illness, showed me no less kindness and hospitality. | and 





cue and heat that I fell asleep, resting my head 
On awakening, 





He every day sent sheep and calves as provisions for my | fa 
\ 


Yeni- | against these walls of decapitated heads 


suite; and during the whole time of my stay at 
he caravan, and a num- 


|keni, five or six horsemen of his suite were constantly in |I found myself surrounded by the 
ber ef Turkish horsemen, who had come from Nissa to 
cort us into the town. ‘They informed me that the 

; were those of fifteen thousand Servians, who had 
ith by the pacha in the last insurrection 

jin the environs of Yenikeni. The prit.ce even offered |of Servia. This plain was the death-bed of these brave 
lime his slaves, and on my departure a detachment of his | insurgents, and this monument was their sepulchre. I 


f hy 


|horsemen accompanied me as far as the boundaries of his 





iny court-yard, with their horses saddled, and ready to 
On the few last 


} 


days of my convalescence, they attended me in my rides | 4k 






xecute my most trivial commands. 






jthrough the magnificent valley, and over the mountains | been put to de 











paid my tribute of respect to the memory of these heroic 


( 
jgovernment. At Yenikeni I had an opportunity of ob-| men, whose decapitated heads are the boundary of the 
serving the domestic manners of the Bulgarians, which independence of their country. 
about to enter, is now free; 


and glory which is resound- 


Servia, which we were 
jry. They are a simple, mild, and laborious people, full) and it is the song of i 
jof respect for their priests and zeal for their religion,|cd by the mountain breeze playing among the bones of 
‘which is that of the Greek church. ‘Their priests are, | the Servians who perished for their country! They will 
ilike themselves, simple peasants. The Bulgarians are an | soon possess 
jincreasing population, now amounting to several millions.| ment; it will teach their children the value of inde- 
| They live in large villages and small towns, separated pendence, by showing them the price at which their 


|closely resemble those of our Swiss or Savoyard peasant- | 








Nissa, 


Let them respect this sacred monu- 


from the Turks. 





One or two Turks, delegated by the forefathers purchased it. 


|pacha or the ayam, annually visit the Bulgarian villages Nissa is like Sophia—it has nothing characteristic. 
|to collect the imposts in money. Excepting these, and) We passed one day there. On leaving Nissa, we entered 
jsome taxes in labour and in kind, they live unmolested the beautiful mountains and forests of Servia. These 


|in the observance of their primitive customs. ‘Their cos-! virgin forests extend in every direction as far as the 
tume resembles that of the peasants of Germeny, and the | horizon, being intersected only by a wide road, recently 
‘women and children dress muchelike the mountaineers | made by Prince Milosch, the independent chic f of Ser- 
of Switzerland. The women are pretty, lively, and/via. For six days we were buried beneath these mag- 
grfceful; and their manners are pure, though they have | nificent and uninterrupted shades, seeing nothing but 
{laid aside the veil of the Turkish females, and freely as-!endless colonnades formed by the trunks of enormous 
sociate with the men. I saw some of the rustic dances} beech trees, waves of foliage agitated by the winds, and 
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hills and mountains uniformly elothed with centenary, in Turkey, Peines Milosch sent several of his vilncigil are ‘Wie preserved by wadition. 
‘officers to invite me to spend a few days in the fortress |schoolmaster commits them to writing ; simple airs, but 


oaks. 
At intervals of about every five or six leagues, on| in which he resides, at a few leagues from Belgrade. I 
descending into a valley, 
newly-built wooden houses just emerged from the forests, | crossing the Danube. At four o'clock, just as we were 
a little church, and the dwelling of a priest, standing on | about to embark, we saw a group of horsemen, dressed 
the margin of a river, or among meadows and fields of very much in the European style, hurrying to the water 
melons. The inhabitants, seated on wooden divans in’ side. 
front of their shops, were pursuing their different occu-| of the Servians, who had come on the part of the prince 
pations. Their countenances, though mild and amiable, to renew the invitation to pass a few days with him. I 
have a dash of northern energy and pride, which denotes; very much regretted that I was unable to accept hospi- 
a people already free and worthy to continue so. We tality eo kindly offered; but my travelling companion, 
were every where received with hospitality and respect,, M. de Capmas, had been for several days seriously ill ; 
always having the best house in the village assigned to, and it was important that he should enjoy the rest and 
us. The clergymen came and conversed with us. The the resources afforded by 2 European city, and the aid 
houses now began to show some traces of European of the physicians of a lacuretto. I conversed for about | 
furniture. The women were no longer veiled; and we half an hour with the Servian chief, who appeared to be | 
met in the meadows and the woods parties of young) an amiable and well-informed man. I greeted him as 
men and girls going to labour together in the fields, and, the pledge of the future civilisation and independence of | 
singing airs similar to the Ranz des Vaches. 'These| his noble nation, and at length I stepped into the bout 
girls were dressed in a bodice gathered in numerous which was to convey me to Semlin. 
plaits round their shoulders and bosoms, and a short pet-/ We were about an hour in crossing the Danube, 
ticoat of brown or red woollen stuff. Their freshness, which is very broad and deep, and its waves are as rough 
their gaiety, and the clearness of their eyes, reminded us as those of the sea. At length we reached the meadows 
of the beautiful females of Berne, or the mountains of and orchards which surround Semlin. At three in the 
Lucerne. 
Here our faithful companions of all the konaks of main ten days. 
Turkey forsook us. We no longer saw the storks, whose ment, and a little yard planted with trees. 
large nests, like cradles of reeds, crowned the tops of all) my Tartars, my moukres, and my dragomans, who set | 


the mosque domes in European Turkey, and formed a off on their return to Constantinople. They all ee 


roof work to the ruined minarets. Every evening, on fully kissed our hands; and I could not without deep 
arriving in the villages or the desert khans, we saw these emotion and gratitude part from these faithful and gene- 
birds, two by two, hovering over our tents or our huts, rous attendants, who had guided, served, and guarded us 
the young ones stretching their long necks out of the) with the affection of brothers, and who during the innu- 
nest like serpents, and holding their beaks to the mother, merable vicissitudes of an eighteen months’ journey 
bird, who, half suspended on her broad wings, shared through foreign lands, proved to me that all religions 
with them the food she had brought from the neiglibour-| have their divine moral, all civilisations their virtue, and 


ing marshes: the male bird, hovering at a considerable all men the sentiment of the just, the good, and the 


height above the nest, looked down apparently gratified | beautiful, engraven in various characters in their hearts 


by the interesting sight. These beautiful birds are by | by the hand of God. 
no means wild: they are the guardians of the roof, as| 
the dogs are the guardians of the door. They live in| 
harmony with the clouds of white turtle-doves which 
cover the domes of all the khans and mosques, and they | Semlin, 12th September, Lazaretto. 
do not even scare the swallows. The Turks themselves| No sooner had I quitted those forests in which a new 
live in peace with all the animate and inanimate crea- and free people are taking root, than I felt regret at not 
tion,—trees, birds, or dogs; they respect every thing that knowing them more thoroughly. I could have desired 
God has made. ‘hey extend their humanity to those to have lived and fought with them for their dawning 
inferior animals which are neglected or persecuted among independence ; to have searched out their origin, and 
us. In all the streets there are, at certain distances, ves- the destiny which Providence is preparing for their vir- 
sels filled with water for the dogs, and sometimes on their tues. Ihave before me the scene of Tagodina. We 
death-beds the Mussulmans leave legacies for feeding the were admiring in a Servian cottage a young mother who 
was nursing her twins, while her third chiid at her feet 
was playing with the yatagan of his father. The papa 
September 2, 1833. | of the village and some of the principal inhabitants were 
This morning we issued from the eternal forests of in a circle around us, detailing with simplicity and en- 
Servia, which extend as far as the banks of the Danube. thusiasm the growing happiness of the nation under this | 
The point where that king of rivers becomes first dis-| government of liberty—forests becoming cleared, wooden 
cernible, is a hill covered with superb oaks. Having houses multiplying in the valleys, numerous schools filled 
crossed it, we beheld at our feet what seemed like a vast| with children, opening in all the villages. Every one of | 
lake of blue and limpid water, surrounded by trees and these men, raising his head over the shoulders of those | 
rushes, and besprinkled with verdant islands. As we that were before him, presented an aspect proud and 
advanced, we saw the river extend on the right and left, | gratified at the admiration we expressed ; their eye was 
flowing close to the wooded hills on the boundary of, animated, and their countenance glowed with emotion 
Servia, and then losing itself on the right in the plains’ for their country, as if the general glory and liberty had | 
of Hungary. The last slopes of the forest descending been the proud act of each individual. At this instant | 
to the river, present the most magnificent point of view the husband of the fair Servian with whom we were 
in the whole world. We slept in a little Servian village lodged, returned from the fields, and approaching, sa-| 
on the bank of the Danube. luted us with that respect, and at the same time dignity | 
Next day we again lost sight of the river for about of manner, natural to a wild people; he then mixed | 
four hours. The country, like all frontier places, is un-| among the villagers, and listened like the rest to the re- | 
cultivated and deserted. ‘Towards noon we ascended | cital the papa was giving us of their battles for inde- 
some barren hills, whence we at length discovered Bel-| pendence. When the papa was come to the battle of 
grade lying at our feet. This city, which has sustained | Nissa, and the thirty pairs of colours taken from forty | 
so many sieges, is situated on an elevated bank of the) thousand Turks by three thousand mountaineers, the 
Danube. The roofs of its mosques are pierced by bomb-| father springing from amidst the circle, took from the 
shells, its walls are shattered, and its desolate suburbs! arms of his wife his two beauteous infants, and lifting 
are besprinkled with huts and heaps of ruins. The hem up, exclaimed, “ Behold the soldiers of Milosch ! 
streets, like those of all Turkish towns, descend in nar-|So long as our women are prolific, will there be free 
Semlin, the first Hungarian | Servians in the forests of Schumadia.” 
town, glitters on the opposite side of the Danube, in all} The history of this people exists only in popular verses, 
the glory of a European city. Its church steeples rise} like all the primitive histories of heroic tribes. These 
in the very face of the minarets. songs of a national enthusiasm, the promptings of the 
On our arrival in Belgrade, whilst we were reposing| field of battle, repeated from rank to rank by the soldiers, 
in a Jittle inn, the first place of the kind I had met with|and reaching the villages at the end of the campaign, 
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NOTES ON SERVIA. 


doves which they have tended during life. 





row windings to the river. 





This was the brother of Prince Milosch, the chief|throughout the country. 


afternoon we entered the lazaretto, where we were to re- | 
To each of us were assigned an apart- | 
I dismissed |let 


_EARASTINGS PILGRIMAGE TO 7a5 HOLY LAND. 
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The curate or the 


animated like the hearts of the combatants, or like the 


we saw villages containing | however declined the invitation, and ordered boats for | voice of the father saluting from afar the smoke from the 


roof of his children, accompany them; they become the 
popular history of the nation. Prince Milosch has had 
two collections of them printed, that were scattered 
The infant Sclavonian learns 
to lisp in these touching recitals the exploits of his fathers, 
and the name of the deliverer of Servia is stamped in his 
earliest recollections, A people imbibing such aliment 
can never again be enslaved. I have often met in the 
midst of these virgin forests, and in the deepest gorges, 
where no other inhabitants than the wild beasts could 
be suspected to dwell, groups of boys and girls walking 
jand singing together those national airs, of which our 
Interpreters gave us occasional translations. They would 
‘for a moment suspend their singing to salute us and see 
|us pass; and when we were out of sight, renew their 
‘walk and their airs, while the gloomy canopy of aged 
oaks and the rocks bordering the torrent long re-echoed 
lthe chants, with their sustained notes and monotonous 
‘burdens, which augur a lasting happiness to the land, 
\“ What are they saying ?” cried I one day to our drago- 
i. who understood their language. “ Hospodar,” 
replied he, “they are saying such silly things that it is 
hardly worth while to repeat them to Franks.” «But 
hear ; ; translate what they are singing at this mo- 
ment.” « Well then, they are saying, ‘May God bless 
the waters of the Morawa, for they have drowned the 
enemies of the Servians!) May God multiply the acorn 
on the oaks of Schumadia, for each of these trees is a 
Servian !’” “And what do they mean by that ?’”— 
« Hospodar, they mean that during the war the Servians 
found a rampart behind the trunk of their oaks; their 
forests were and still are their fortresses ; every one of 
these trees is as a comrade in fight; they love them like 
brothers; so, when Prince Milosch, their present governor, 
ordered so many trees to be cut down through these 
forests, to mark out the long road we are tracking, the 
old Servians often gave him a curse. *Cut down the 
oaks!’ said they, * it is murder against men.’ In Servia, 
man and the oak are friends.” 

In traversing these magnificent solitudes, where through 
many a day’s journey the eye, whithersoever it glances, 
perceives only a uniform and sombre undulation of leaves 
of the oaks, which cover mountain and valley, a very 
ocean of foliage, unpenetrated even by the sharp point 
of minaret or steeple, descending from time to time into 
deep ravines, in which roared the torrent; and where 
the forest gave place to a few well cultivated fields, to 
some pretty wooden houses newly built, saw-pits, and 
mills erected at the water’s edge : seeing immense flocks 
conducted by young and handsome damsels elegantly 
attired, emerging from colonnades of lofty trees, and re- 
iturning at night to their dwellings—children leaving 
school—the papa seated on his wooden bench by the door 
of his pretty house, and old men entering the common 
house, or the church, to deliberate together—I fancied 
myself in the midst of the North American forests, at 
the instant of the birth of a nation or the settlement of 
a new colony. The appearance of the men gave evidence 
of gentleness of manners—of the polish of an early 
civilisation—of healthiness and competence: liberty is 
written in the expression of their countenances. The 
| Bulgarian i is good and simple ; but, though on the point 
‘of becoming free, the marks of his yoke are still appa- 
‘rent; there is in the movement of his head, in the accent 
of his tongue, and in the humble resignation of his look, 
a discernible recollection and apprehension of the Turk : 
|he reminds one of the Savoyard, that good inhabitant of 
the Alps, who fails in nothing but the dignity of phy- 
siognomy and speech, which ennoble every other virtue. 
The Servian, on the contrary, calls to one’s mind the 
Swiss of the little cantons, where pure and patriarchal 
manners characterise the bearing of the shepherd, har- 
monising with the liberty which makes the man, and the 
cool courage which marks the hero. The girls resemble 
the beautiful women of the cantons of Lucerne and 
Berne ; their costume is very similar; short petticoats of 
a bright colour, and hair formed into long plaits, reaching 
almost to their heels. Their mannersare pure, like those 
of all religious pastoral tribes. Their language, like all 
those derived from the Sclavonic, possesses harmony and 
a musical cadence; there exists little inequality of for- 
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